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“HAIL WEDDED LOVE ” * 
By Witi1am HALier 


In the early summer of 1642, on the eve of the civil war, 
Milton came home from a holiday in the country, bringing 
with him the sixteen-year-old daughter of an Oxfordshire squire 
as his bride. The young wife stayed with her husband a few 
weeks and then returned to her family, promising to rejoin him 
at the end of the summer. When the end of summer arrived, 
the civil war having in the meantime begun, she failed to keep 
her word. About a year after the marriage, Milton published a 
pamphlet of forty-two pages entitled The Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce restor’d to the good of both sexes. Six months 
later he issued a second edition of this work, extended to twice 
its original length. At about the same time he put out a second 
pamphlet on the subject, The Judgement of Martin Bucer con- 
cerning Divorce, and early in the following year two more, 
Tetrachordon and Colasterion. I shall not recount the rest of 
the story, what little we know of it, how his wife came back to 
him when the war was over, and how seven years later she died, 
leaving him blind, with three young daughters to bring up, 
with the burden of public office, and with great literary ambi- 
tions yet unfulfilled. That he fell short of satisfying the stand- 
ards set for husbands and fathers by later moralists should not, 


* Annual address of the Tudor and Stuart Club, April 26, 1946. 
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in the circumstances, seem surprising. Nor should it seem 
strange that the legend that the mighty champion of liberty in 
the state was a petty tyrant in the home was relished in the 
hey-day of royalism and disillusion which followed the rule of 
the Puritan saints. With the rise of the Victorian matriarchy, 
earnest souls, zealous in the cause of woman, found it not easy 
to be patient with a man who could put into the mouth of the 
mother of mankind the words, “ unargued I obey.” Biographers, 
critics, novelists, and vindicators of women’s rights have seen 
in Mary Powell the perfect image of brow-beaten womanhood 
and in her husband that of the overbearing male caught and 
laid low by the Achilles heel of sex. Latterly, of course, any- 
body with a modicum of the new psychology has been able to 
read John Milton’s unconscious mind like an open book. 

It is not my purpose to defend him or to explicate his 
troubles. Let us forget Mary Powell and the wrongs of women 
and consider what Milton actually said on the subject of divorce. 
The occasion which prompted him to write was, no doubt, his 
own misadventure in the choice of a wife, though he nowhere 
says anything directly about that circumstance. What made 
him write as he did, what made him think of divorce as the 
remedy for the predicament into which we suppos2 him to have 
fallen, was that he had been thinking in a certain way about 
love and marriage. He had been thinking about these things, 
that is, in the way he had learned to do both as an English 
Protestant and as a Renaissance humanist, idealist, and poet. 
The divorce tracts reveal the twofold root of that romantic 
conception of love which fills half of modern literature, which 
in modern life leads or is supposed to lead us, two by two, to 
the marriage bureau, and which finally lands many of us, alas, 
in the divorce court. 

When St. Paul bade women submit to their husbands, he 
expressed the patriarchal conception of the family which pre- 
vailed in the ancient world. When, however, he bade husbands 
love their wives, he was probably not thinking that, as a neces- 
sary incident to getting married, they should undergo such an 
awakening and reorientation of the soul as Plato described 
under the name of love, though without associating it speci- 
fically with the attraction that brings men and women together. 
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Paul himself underwent a love which made him a new man, but 
still this was not the love of woman. So the church, while 
admitting sex as the natural basis for marriage, did not regard 
it as the appointed sphere for a transforming spiritual experi- 
ence, and in providing for marriage did not neglect to provide 
as well for persons who remained unmarried. But with the 
Reformation and the cutting off of religious celibacy, marriage 
came to be thought of as the one way of life prescribed by the 
scriptures for every normal person, and the condition of the 
unmarried to be represented as something to be avoided, pitied, 


’ or held in contempt. Hence Milton, who in an earlier age might 


have lived contentedly enough in the condition of Petrarch or 
Erasmus, seems to have decided at thirty-four that he should 
take a wife. He did so, expecting quite consciously and ex- 
plicitly—does he not tell us how he had read all the best litera- 
ture on the subject?—to enter into a very special kind of 
intimacy with the woman he had chosen. Plato had taught the 
generations how the soul, by seeking beauty upon beauty, might 
attain good upon good. Ovid had induced them to believe or 
make believe that falling in love with a woman was something 
like being born to a new life, as though she were divinity and 
her beauty the fair face of the good enlightening the heart of 
her adorer. This worship of beauty in woman, as it first found 
expression in literature, had nothing necessarily to do with 
marriage. It was a delightful game or art for those to practise 
who could afford it, and when it led to earnest, as of course it 
often did, it might lead to almost anything. It brought Dante 
to heaven, but Paolo and Francesca it brought to hell. One 
point, however, is clear; it did not lead Guinevere to ask Arthur 
for a divorce in order that she might marry Lancelot. 

The literature of lady-worship was first brought to England 
for the entertainment of courtiers, but through the press and 
the theater it reached the great popular audience which arose 
in the sixteenth century. In thus passing from court to city, 
it underwent a change in accordance with the taste, the moral 
standards, and the religious convictions of the new public which 
was being more and more affected by the rise of Puritanism. 
Exactly when this transition from the amour courtois to the 
amour bourgeois was complete, it would be difficult and is not 
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necessary to determine. The effect was to establish the con- 
vention that no lover should come courting unless he meant to 
offer marriage and that no one should marry without first fall- 
ing in love with the chosen spouse. Hence in Spenser’s poem, 
love which does not lead to marriage is made, but for one excep- 
tion, to appear evil or absurd, and the love which leads to higher 
things leads by way of marriage, and the happy lovers in Shake- 
speare’s plays, though they go through the attitudes of courtly 
love and hang sonnets on the trees, make ready to marry their 
mistresses before the play is over. Hence, too, when Charles I’s 
French queen revived the old game of lady-worship at court and 
playwrights took to presenting love too profanely on the stage, 
the spokesmen of middle-class moral sentiment let their disap- 
proval be known. 

Yet the code of feeling and behavior set forth by the Puritan 
preachers in pulpit and press, while tempering the worship of 
female beauty, helped at the same time in its own way to pro- 
mote a more emotional attitude toward women. At an earlier 
time, the preachers would have been men dedicated to chastity 
and a celibate life, and they did not now, in deference to St. 
Paul, altogether condemn celibacy. They merely insisted, still 
on the authority of Paul, that the power to abstain from woman 
was a gift of God bestowed upon but few men and no more often 
upon themselves than upon others, indeed, if anything, less 
often, since, as Satan’s special targets, they were more liable to 
the burning of the flesh. Hence, seeing that marriage was the 
appointed tactic for defeating the evil one upon this particular 
ground, the preachers, almost to a man, embraced matrimony 
as it were their holy rule. The effects of this dedication of 
churchmen to conjugal life were probably no less important 
than that of poets to the celebration of love and beauty. The 
preachers believed that the sphere of religious experience was 
the breast of the individual and that the decisive event in the 
life of the soul was the experience of being reborn like Paul in 
the faith. This teaching, they held, was set down for all to 
read in the scriptures and for each to confirm by the grace of 
God in his own mind and heart. The preachers professed to 
look upon themselves simply as men appointed to expound the 
word, report its workings within themselves, and persuade 
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others that what had happened to them and to Paul might hap- 
pen to any man or woman. The primary means of grace was, 
of course, God’s own word in print or spoken from the pulpit, 
but besides that, all God’s works and creatures resounded with 
vocation to the soul, and obviously no occasion called more 
compellingly than love and marriage. 

Hence the preachers addressed themselves to telling the 
people how they should feel and act according to the spirit of 
godliness in these as in other relationships. Their instructions, 
which found their way into many published commentaries and 
sermons as well as tracts and treatises dealing specifically with 
marriage and the family, should be studied by anyone who sets 
up to tell us what young men and maidens of that age, like 
John Milton and Mary Powell, learned from their elders con- 
cerning—may I say?—the facts of life. One of the earliest 
books on the subject was Coverdale’s translation (1541) of a 
work by the reformer Bullinger, called in English The Christen 
State of Matrimony. Many others followed before Milton took 
up the theme in 1643, such as, to mention only some of the 
leading writers, Perkins’ Christian Oeconomy (translated into 
English, 1609) , Henry Smith’s Preparative to Marriage (1591) , 
Dod and Cleaver’s Godly Form of Household Government 
(1598) , Whately’s Bride-bush (1617) and Care-cloth (1624) , 
Gouge’s Of Domesticall Duties (1626), and Rogers’ Matrimo- 
niall Honour 1642) .1 The main body of the Puritan clergy had 
learned early in Elizabeth’s reign that their interest lay, not in 
directly attacking established law and authority but in preach- 
ing the gospel. They did not, consequently, find fault with the 
long established laws relating to marriage, and as Henry VIII 
settled into his grave, they dropped the subject of divorce. 
They devoted their efforts to teaching the people how they 
might marry and at the same time turn both the pleasures and 
the pains of matrimony to the profit of the soul, to teaching, 
in other words, how marital relationships might be suffused 
with religious and hence with greater emotional significance. 
St. Paul had, to be sure, insisted that the husband was the 
head of the wife and that the wife should submit to the hus- 


* William and Malleville Haller, “ The Puritan Art of Love,” Huntington Library 
Quarterly, 5, Jan. 1942. 
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band, and this lesson did not lack reiteration in the pulpit. 
But the apostle laid down the duty of husbands no less em- 
phatically than that of wives. Though the wife was bound to 
obey the husband, the husband was bound to love the wife, and 
each was to render without restraint or difference what was 
named “ due benevolence ” to the other. It was this relation- 
ship of love and obedience, reciprocal, inseparable, exclusive, 
and unique, which made marriage in truth the image, nothing 
less, of Christ’s relation to his church. Much, it is true, was 
said long before Milton on the theme, drawn from 1 Corinthians 
11, 7, of “he for God only, she for God in him.” But the 
preachers seem to have felt less need for telling their hearers 
that men were superior to women in the order of nature than for 
insisting how nearly women might be expected through love and 
marriage to approach their husbands’ level and how desirable 
it was that they should do so. No one questioned the obvious 
truth that the more obedient the wife the more loving the hus- 
band was likely to prove, but—amor vincit omnia—the key to 
the arch was not obedience but love. For the more perfect the 
husband’s love, the less he would wish or need to exact that 
submission which the wife, for the greater love of him, would 
freely yield without his bidding. The more Abrahams, the 
preachers said, the more Sarahs, the more Sarahs the more 
Abrahams. Sensible men that they were, they realized that, 
committed as they were to matrimony, their condition would 
be easier to bear if they chose congenial women for their mates 
and depended more on affection and understanding than upon 
the assertion of their God-given authority. 

Such was the burden of their teaching. They exhorted the 
young to choose helpmeets with godly companionship as the 
chief end to be desired and, the more surely to attain that end, 
to choose as true affection and spiritual attraction prompted 
rather than appetite or self-interest. They exhorted parents 
not to interfere with such promptings in the hearts of their 
children. A wife, they said, was to be regarded not simply as a 
bedfellow or a servant but as a spiritual equal and companion. 
The later preachers especially dilated upon the joys of spiritual 
union, sanctifying the union of the flesh, and upon the misery 
of those who, coupled in body, were divided in soul. The most 
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enthusiastic went so far as to say that husbands and wives, in 
thus communing with one another, came nearer to communion 
with God himself. One final step, however, they did not take 
in pursuing the logic of their doctrine. The perfect union of 
souls was the end to be sought by every married pair, but if 
the marriage of true minds failed to come off as expected, the 
parties were still yoked in wedlock and must be content to 
remain so with no redress save patience and prayer. Choose 
your love, the preachers said again and again, but no matter 
what the event, you must love or at any rate expect to abide 
by your choice. It demanded a stouter spirit, under a sharper 
compulsion, to carry the Puritan doctrine of marriage to its 
extreme conclusion. 

That Milton had been well grounded in that doctrine long 
before starting to Oxfordshire on the holiday from which he 
returned a married man, there can be no question, even though 
we cannot precisely name his instructors. He had often, surely, 
listened to the sermons of Richard Stock at Allhallows in 
Bread Street, one of the tall pillars of the Puritan brotherhood. 
His tutor, Thomas Young, was a pupil of still another great 
man of the Puritan pulpit, Stock’s friend Richard Gataker. 
He passed his boyhood almost within earshot of Richard Sibbes 
at Gray’s Inn, of Thomas Preston at Lincoln’s Inn, and of 
William Gouge, author of that exhaustive work, Of Domestic- 
all Duties, at St. Anne’s Blackfriars. From such men as these, 
undoubtedly, came Milton’s primary religious and moral train- 
ing. He at once associated himself with the members of this 
group when he returned to London in 1639, and he came to 
their support in 1641 in their concerted attack upon prelacy. 
There is, therefore, no need to speculate as to what Milton was 
taught in his youth concerning such matters as chastity and 
marriage, and no need, I venture to say, to speculate oversubtly 
as to what may have been passing through his subconscious 
mind. The well-known passage in his Apology, written just 
before his own marriage, in which he recounts his early literary 
and moral training, should be read in the light of current 
Puritan teachings.” He says there that “last of all ”’—he has 
been speaking of his reading of Plato and the poets—“ not in 


* Works (Columbia), 3. 302-306. 
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time, but as perfection is last, that care was ever had of me, 
with my earliest capacity not to be negligently train’d in the 
precepts of Christian Religion,” and that he had had infused 
into him, “ with timeliest care,” “ the doctrine of holy Scripture 
unfolding those chaste and high mysteries . . . that the body is 
for the Lord and the Lord for the body.” The “ precepts ” and 
“ doctrines ” here referred to, if we may judge from the divorce 
tracts, are substantially the same as those which may still be 
read, if we take the trouble, in the writings of the preachers. 
If anything is certain about those writings, it is that they held 
up no conception of virginity as an end or good in itself, were 
not concerned with celibacy, associated chastity with marriage, 
and urged everybody for his or her soul’s good to love and 
marry. If there could be any doubt as to whether Milton enter- 
tained similar ideas or not, it should be removed by the es- 
sentially Puritan interpretation he puts upon the well-known 
text in Revelation 14, 4. He has not slumbered, he says, over 
the saying that the songs of the blessed before the Lamb in 
Zion are to be heard only by “ those who were not defil’d with 
women.” Nevertheless, he omits mentioning the phrase, “ for 
they are virgins,” which immediately follows in the Bible, and 
on the words, “ not defil’d with women,” he adds the significant 
and characteristic comment, “ which doubtlesse meanes fornica- 
tion: For marriage must not be eall’d a defilement.” Neither 
Milton nor the preachers could believe that married men were 
to be excluded from heaven. Nor was this the only occasion on 
which he insisted that the scriptures could not possibly mean 
what they were commonly thought to say. 

Much, however, though Milton learned from his religious 
teachers concerning chastity and love and marriage, he learned 
much from another source as well. He also learned about these 
matters, he tells us in the same outburst of self-revelation, from 
the poets and philosophers. As a boy, he says, he had read, 
enjoyed, and imitated the smooth elegiac poets, meaning chiefly 
Ovid, and what they wrote about, he observes, everybody 
knows. As he grew older, however, he came to deplore what 
these writers too often say about women and to prefer “ the two 
famous renowners of Beatrice and Laura who never write but 
honour of them to whom they devote their verse.” Then after 
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Dante and Petrarch, he went on to those “lofty Fables and 
Romances, which recount in solemne canto’s the deeds of 
Knighthood founded by our victorious Kings.” In other words, 
he read about love in Arthurian romance but above all in The 
Faerie Queene. Finally, he tells us, “riper yeares and the 
ceaselesse round of study and reading” brought him “ to the 
divine volumes of Plato and his equall Xenophon.” 

What Milton learned about chastity and love, that love 
“ whose charming cup is only vertue,” from Plato, Dante, and 
Petrarch hardly needs to be explained. In his own words, he 


' learned “ how the first and chiefest office of love begins and 


ends in the soule.” But he did not learn from Plato, Dante, 
and Petrarch that the love whose office begins and ends in the 
soul was to be looked for in marriage and only in marriage. 
The poet who taught him that lesson, better teacher than Gouge 
and Perkins but not of a very different doctrine, was Spenser. 
The influence on Milton of the spirit and thought of Spenser’s 
great poem first becomes apparent in Comus, but it has been 
somewhat misunderstood.’ Milton, in modelling the Lady of 
his masque upon the lady knight of chastity in The Faerie 
Queene, gave her all the spiritual self-sufficiency which Spenser 
names chastity, but he could not, for a very obvious reason, 
give her Britomart’s special status and character as a woman 
united in spirit to the man of her choice. The understanding of 
Comus and Milton’s other early poems on the subject of love 
has suffered because recent critics and biographers have yield- 
ed to the temptation to see in these writings, English, Latin, and 
Italian, a fairly complete and exact record of the poet’s own 
emotional development and of his efforts at inner adjustment 
to sexual tensions, repressions, sublimations, and the like. In 
the interpretation of Comus, this has led to the suggestion that 
Milton was expressing, not simply the moral self-assurance of a 
young soul which knows exactly what it wants and that what 
it wants is right, but notions of an ascetic, celibate chastity, 
clothed with something like supernatural powers and blessings. 
They have attached great importance to the frequent reference 


*T find myself, with regret and some trepidation, differing on this point from 
Saurat, Milton, Man and Thinker; Hanford, Youth of Milton; Tillyard, Milton; 
and Woodhouse, “ Argument of Milton’s Comus,” Toronto Quarterly, 11, October, 
1941. 
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in the poem to “ saintly chastity ” and to the use at one point of 
the phrase 
the sage 
And serious doctrine of virginity, 


besides the recurring allusions in Comus and other poems to 
the virgins who hear the singing of the blessed in heaven. 
(I have referred above to the significant qualifying comment 
on this text in the Apology of 1642). If such an interpretation 
is correct, then we can only conclude that Milton, a convinced 
Protestant if ever there was one, was letting his mind work, on 
this one occasion, in a manner directly contrary to the whole 
tenor of the religious and moral training to which he had been 
subjected and to the ideas which he himself began to set forth 
so unequivocally in 1642. It is possible, I suggest, that the best 
of scholars may have been too quick in calling in modern 
psychology’s artful aid. No doubt Milton underwent tensions 
for which he found relief in expression, but when it comes to 
sifting his poems for the secrets of his heart, we should remem- 
ber that he was above all things an extremely self-conscious, 
passionate, literary artist, one, moreover, who took it to be 
axiomatic that the forms of his art, each with its appointed 
subject-matter and style, were fixed in nature and that his 
business was to master as many of them as he could compass 
both in theory and through practise. Who then shall say, 
except as the poet may explicitly make known, when he is 
unburdening his private soul in these poems and when he is 
simply practising his art? 

It is at any rate to be questioned whether Milton wrote 
Comus in order to get certain private emotions off his mind 
or simply to oblige his friend, Henry Lawes, with the book of 
a court-masque to be presented on a particular occasion. The 
result was obviously the work of an amateur, but an amateur 
of genius who knew what was called for. The occasion required 
that he prepare the lines of a formal entertainment, especially 
including an attractive part for the unmarried daughter, aged 
fifteen, of the great earl before whom the thing was to be given. 
He assigned her the role of maiden chastity, assailed but never 
hurt. Nothing could have been more entirely proper, conven- 
tional, and expected. Then he filled her speeches and those of 
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the two young lads, her brothers, with entrancing sentiments 
and noble ideas concerning virtue, drawn from Plato and 
Spenser, and this, too, was quite in order. He could hardly, 
however, in the circumstances, have ventured to bring in the 
theme of marriage. He could certainly not have made the Lady 
Alice go coursing about like Britomart in search of the man 
who was to be her husband and the father of her children. But 
this surely does not indicate that Milton at twenty-six failed to 
understand Spenser’s meaning, to perceive that what made 
Britomart so sufficient in herself, so secure, so chaste, was 
married love. He must have perceived that in her, and in the 
tissue of stories of which she forms a part, was to be seen the 
unparallelled poetic expression of the very ideals concerning love 
and marriage which had been held forth also by his religious and 
moral teachers. 

When Spenser in The Faerie Queene comes to the virtues he 
names chastity and friendship, his poem resolves itself into a 
fabric of interlacing tales of unmatched, mismatched friends 
and lovers, sorting themselves out into pairs, seeking each his or 
her own proper mate and spiritual counterpart. The base souls, 
though they may begin in seeming amity, conclude in strife and 
hatred. The nobler spirits, no matter how they begin, all end in 
love and peace and, with one exception, in the bonds of matri- 
mony. As they intermingle in their encounters and adventures, 
like joins with like and true and false fly asunder. Thus Flori- 
mell, afraid of men, arrives at last in the arms of Marinell, who 
is afraid of women, and each becoming the other’s complement 
and remedy, they love, marry, and lose all fear. The union of 
Amoret and Scudamore, endangered by the amour courtois, is 
redeemed by Britomart—until upon second thought Spenser 
remembers he must not let her steal the show from Arthur— 
and Britomart is a woman invincible because she is already 
united in spirit to her true mate and natural lord. She and 
Arthegall meet first in battle, but when he beholds her, beauti- 
ful though perspiring, he can only make religion of his wonder 
and she can only yield to the greater beauty, “ tempered with 
sternesse and stout majestie,” which she recognizes in him. She 
is a rather formidable figure, like her Shavian namesake a 
managing matron of the upper classes, but she is not like Radi- 
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gund an embattled feminist. She knows her place, as a woman, 
in the scheme of things, knows like Eve 


How beauty is excelled by manly grace 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. 


The exception in Spenser’s legend of good women is Belphoebe, 
but she is such an exception as does indeed prove the rule. For 
when the poet tries to conceive a woman of noble spirit who 
contents herself with less than marriage, he can conceive of 
nothing in particular for her to do. She makes a handsome 
figure in her sporting clothes, but she fades out of the story in a 
fit of misunderstanding and jealousy which comes about when 
she catches her single male admirer yielding to a natural im- 
pulse she has done too little to allay.‘ 

Thus, while the preachers, with the authority of the scrip- 
tures to draw upon, depicted the spiritual joys that men were to 
look for in marriage, Spenser, with the poets and philosophers 
behind him, also exalted married love.’ The influences of both 
Reformation and Renaissance combined to promote that ideal- 
istic, quasi-religious, romantic attitude toward marriage to 
which Milton gave what seems such curious and extreme ex- 
pression in the divorce tracts. Whether he had expected to 
encounter a sort of blend of Sarah and Britomart in the person 
of Mary Powell, one would not dare to say. Nevertheless, the 
predicament that concerns him is that of the man who has 
looked eagerly forward to the companionship of marriage only 
to find himself yoked, not to a fit conversing soul, but, as he 
says, to an “image of earth and phlegm,” an “ uncomplying 
discord of nature,’*® “a loyal and individual vexation,”’* a 
woman fit to supply nothing better than “a displeasing and 
fore’t remedy against the sting of a bruit desire.”" It is the 
plight of an innocent and honorable man who has discerned 
too late “ the unlivelines and naturall sloth” which too often 
hides under “the bashfull mutenes of a virgin.” Respecting 


*In this interpertation of Spenser’s allegory, I am indebted to John Erskine, 
“The Virtue of Friendship in The Faerie Queene,” PMLA, 30 (1915). 381 ff., and 
to C. S. Lewis, Allegory of Love. 

5 Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Wks., 3. 400. 

® Tetrachordon, Wks., 4. 205. 

7D. and D. of D., Wks., 3. 492. 
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modesty and believing, as friends tell him, that “ acquaintance, 
as it increases, will amend all,” he has met “ if not with a body 
impenetrable, yet often with a mind to all other due conversa- 
tion inaccesible, and to all the more estimable and superior 
purposes of matrimony uselesse and almost liveles.” * 

There was, up to a point, nothing new in this picture of the 
misery that follows upon ill luck in the lottery of marital choice. 
Time and again the preachers had warned people against such 
risks. But by the summer of 1642, the revolution in church and 
state was in full swing, the prelates had been stripped of their 


‘power, and there remained for the time being no authority to 


compel obedience to the laws of the church which forbade a 
man in the predicament described by Milton from seeking the 
remedy implied by that hope of married bliss he had been led to 
embrace. He therefore seized the occasion to press to its logical 
conclusion the doctrine which the preachers had been setting 
forth in their sermons and tracts and the ideal which Spenser 
set forth in his poem. He proposed that Parliament, having 
in effect removed prelacy, should forthwith revoke canon law 
and authorize divorce by mutual consent of the parties on 
grounds of “ indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety of mind ” °— 
“thus with one gentle stroking to wipe away ten thousand 
teares out of the life of man.” *° 

Whether Milton’s proposal was the correct solution of the 
difficulty he had in mind or whether his confidence in the effi- 
cacy of an act of parliament to assuage unhappiness was well 
founded is not, of course, the question. The divorce tracts, 
whatever one may think of divorce, express with peculiar elo- 
quence the idea or, if one prefers, the dream of the good which 
their author had learned to hope for in marriage. Marriage, he 
declared, is “ a divine institution joyning man and woman in a 
love fitly dispos’d to the helps and comforts of domestic life.” 
Its essence lay in “ conjugal love arising from mutual fitness to 
the final causes of wedlock, help and society in Religious, Civil 
and Domestick conversation.” ** First in importance came “ the 
apt and cheerfull conversation of man with woman ” and only 
after that—“ a secondary end in dignity, though not in neces- 


8 Ibid., Wks., 3. 394-5. 2° Ibid., Wks., 3.390. 
® Ibid., Wks., 3. 388. 11 Tetrachordon, Wks., 4. 101-105. 
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sity ”—“ the purpose of generation.” ** True, Paul had said (1 
Cor. 7; '7) that he wished all men might be like himself, saying 
also that, in recommending marriage, he spoke “ by permission 
and not of commandment ” (1 Cor. 7; 6), but for Milton these 
texts, interpreted as he chose to interpret them, had little 
practical signficance. In the same place the apostle also said 
that “every man hath his proper gift of God, one after this 
manner and another after that,” and he declared in another 
place (1 Tim. 4; 1-3) that forbidding to marry was the doctrine 
of devils. In strict accordance with Puritan teaching, Milton 
took all this to mean that God did grant to some the ability to 
remain in the condition of Paul, but the gift was bestowed upon 
but few while marriage was plainly declared (Heb. 13; 4) honor- 
able for all:, 


Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 

Of purity and place and innocence, 

Defaming as impure what God declares 

Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 


For anyone, therefore, to abstain from marriage, “ who hath 
not receiv’d the continence ” was inexpedient and wicked. One 
who did refrain, “ not being supernaturally gifted,” was “in a 
diabolicall sin, equall to that of Antichrist who forbids to 
marry.” ** But—and this was the crucial point—it also fol- 
lowed from Milton’s premises that Paul’s other saying, “ it is 
better to marry than to burn,” could not possibly bear the im- 
plication commonly put upon it. Marriage was not intended 
as a license to the incontinent—*“ God does not principally take 
care for such cattell.” For allaying the mere burning of the 
flesh, “ strict life and labour, with the abatement of a full diet ” 
should suffice. Paul was speaking of something quite different. 
He was speaking of that “ inbred desire ” to join with “a fit 
conversing soul,” of that desire stronger than death properly 
called love, that “ intelligible flame, not in paradice to be re- 
sisted,” “ that rationall burning that marriage is to remedy.” ™ 

When ever he comes to this theme, the poet who goes hand 
in hand with the dialectician in the divorce tracts usually takes 


13D. & D. of D., Wks., 8. 382. 
18 Tetrachordon, Wks., 4.84; see also Judgement of Martin Bucer, Wks., 4. 57. 
14D. & D. of D., Wks., 3.396-7. 
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complete possession of the page. Recollecting the eighth chapter 
of Proverbs, he declares that the soul of man must have its 
pleasures and pastimes, “ which as she cannot well doe without 
company, so in no company so well as where the different sexe 
in most resembling unlikenes, and most unlike resemblance 
cannot but please best and be pleas’d in the aptitude of that 
variety.” God gave man to delight in woman as he himself 
delighted, before the world was made, in that reflection of him- 
self, playing ever before him, which is the eternal wisdom.” 
Nor does Milton forget Plato and the help which the wise 
ancients can afford in the understanding of the scriptures. 
What Socrates tells of love in the Symposium, “ the sonne of 
Penury, begot of Plenty in the garden of Jupiter ” makes clear 
what Moses meant in Genesis by revealing “ that Love was the 
son of Lonelines, begot in Paradise by that sociable and help- 
full aptitude which God implanted between man and woman 
toward each other.” *® It is the same love, still burning “ in 
the proper meaning of St. Paul,” the same “ matrimoniall love,” 
waxing or waning as it meets or misses its true conversing 
counterpart—“ reflection of a coequal and homogeneal fire ”— 
which is likened, he says, by ancient sages to Eros and Anteros. 
Hence, as we should expect, Milton scorns Augustine’s “ crab- 
bed opinion,” that it would have been more becoming for Adam 
to have looked for solace in manly friendship rather than 
“spend so many secret years in an empty world with one 
woman.” *7 Adam had the company of God himself; he had 
the angels to converse with and the creatures to delight him; 
he might have had “a thousand friends and brother Adams ” 
created from the same mould as himself. Nevertheless, the 
words “it is not good for man to be alone ” mean nothing but 
“alone without woman.” “Till Eve was giv’n him, God 
reckn’d him to be alone.” No creature but woman in no re- 
lationship but wedlock could satisfy that “ rational burning,” 
that solitariness of soul, which was the first thing in this world 
“which Gods eye named not good.” ** Moreover, not only is 
marriage essential for the solacing of man’s loneliness of spirit, 
but the ministering to that loneliness is the function of marriage 


*® Tetrachordon, Wks., 4. 85-6. 17 Tetrachordon, Wks., 4.85. 
1° D, & D. of D., Wks., 3. 398. 18 Tbid., Wks., 4. 83. 
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from which all its other uses directly flow. The coupling of 
bodies may be accomplished without joining of souls, but the 
mere traffic of male and female is not marriage and cannot make 
one flesh. Nothing can make husband and wife truly one “ but 
likenes, but fitnes of mind and disposition, which may breed the 
Spirit of concord, and union between them.” Where that is 
lacking “ ’tis not to say, they shall be one flesh, for they cannot 
be one flesh.” 1° Indeed, those who are united in spirit, “ where 
the mind and person pleases aptly,” can more readily forego the 
body “ than when the mind hangs off, . . . for there all corporall 
delight will soon become unsavoury and contemptible.” *° 

Yet if the mind does hang off, what then? Milton was incap- 
able of meeting the distressful ambivalence of man’s greatest 
earthly blessing with the bland irony of Chaucer, as when 
Chauntecleer tells Pertelote, who, being only a hen, understands 
no Latin, that the meaning of “ mulier est hominis confusio ” 
is “ womman is mannes joye and all his blis.””. Milton was also 
incapable of taking refuge in the cynicism which Donne expres- 
ses when, in one of his moods, he cries out against 


That loving wretch that sweares, 
°Tis not the bodies marry, but the mindes 


and goes on to exclaim 


Hope not for minde in women; at their best 
Sweetnesse and wit, they are but Mummy, possesst. 


He was a man of faith, an idealist, and a revolutionary, an 
alarming kind of person always, one who believes that human 
powers and human resolution are, by the grace of God, capable 
of promoting the good of man here and now. “ Yet if it were 
sudden & swift,” he says, speaking of reform, “ provided still 
it be from worse to better, certainly wee ought to hie us from 
evill like a torrent, and rid our selves of corrupt Discipline, as 
wee would shake fire out of our bosoms.” ** He was not, there- 
fore, like his friends the preachers, the man to draw back from 
what seemed to him the necessary practical conclusion to the 
doctrine of marriage which they had been setting forth. They 


19 Tbid., Wks., 3. 97-98. 
20D. & D. of D., Wks., 3.391. 
21 Of Reformation, Wks., 3.66. 
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had said again and again that the needs of the spirit should be 
put before the demands of the body. In 1642, the very year 
of Milton’s own marriage, Daniel Rogers, in his Matrimoniall 
Honour, had said it all over again with egregious unction and 
exuberance. Nevertheless, for the disappointment and betrayal 
of the spirit in marriage, they dared to propose only spiritual 
remedies and, adhering to the strict letter of the scriptures, 
admitted no just cause for divorce except adultery. William 
Whately, more reckless than most, did argue in 1617 that 
divorce might also be allowed for desertion, but, prompted by 


- High Commission, he quickly found reason to recant this opin- 


ion. Milton was a man of quite different mettle. To deny 
divorce as the proper remedy for the failure of marriage to per- 
form its spiritual function, while permitting it for breach of 
carnal union, was, it seemed to him, to make the spirit and its 
needs wait upon the body, and this, he argued in T'etrachordon, 
could not possibly be what the Holy Spirit intended, no matter 
what the scriptures, misinterpreted, were alleged to say. “ Mar- 
riage,” he declared, “is a human Society and .. . all human 
society must proceed from the mind rather then the body. 

If the mind therfore cannot have that due company by 
marriage, that it may reasonably and humanly desire, that mar- 
riage can be no human society.” * To provide for man’s worthi- 
est part is most worthy God’s care; to set the body above the 
mind is contrary to nature. A union in which the mind is denied 
contentment “is not of God’s institution, and therefore no 
marriage.” ** 

When he reached this point, Milton had come full circle in 
the philosophy of love. Plato and the poets had taught him 
that the office of love begins and ends in the soul. Spenser and 
the preachers in their several ways had taught him that the love 
whose office is in the soul must be sealed in marriage. He 
concluded that in a union where love cannot exercise its right- 
ful office “ there can be left of wedlock nothing but the empty 
husk of an outside matrimony.” ** No marriage is possible 
except it be the marriage of true minds; any other union is a 


2D. & D. of D., Wks., 3. 422-3. 
*8 Tetrachordon, Wks., 4. 87. 
*4D.& D. of D., Wks., 3. 402. 
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living in sin; the law that would compel a man to sin or forbid 
him to seek the good that marriage is designed to furnish is no 
law of God but the tyranny of Antichrist. Thus when it comes 
about that, in order to save his soul, he who loves must marry 
and he who is married must love, it follows that, in order to 
marry and love, a man may have to divorce the woman whom 
he has discovered to be not in truth part of his soul, his other 
half. 

But, let me repeat, the reasoning which led Milton, in the 
heat of revolution and the chagrin of personal disappointment, 
to a conclusion so full, to say the least, of practical difficulties, 
sprang first of all from an idealistic view of marriage, a view 
based both upon Puritan doctrine and the historic idealization 
of beauty in women. 


A nice and subtle happiness, I see, 
Thou to thyself proposest, in the choice 
Of thy associates, 


the Almighty says to Adam when the latter has made known 
his wish for a companion 


fit to participate 
All rational delight 


But Adam receives divine assurance that, in forming such a 
desire, he is expressing the free spirit within him, “ my image,” 
says God, “ not imparted to the brute.” So, when Adam leads 
Eve to the nuptial bower, the poet exclaims, “ Hail wedded 
love!” “ Here,” about the marriage bed and nowhere else, 


Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 


His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels. 


But wisdom is superior to beauty, and nothing profits a man, 
by nature the wiser of the human pair, more 


Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right. 


This woman herself well knows. She is a reasonable being be- 
cause created in the image of man, himself a reasonable being 
because created in the image of a reasonable God. What Adam 
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is to love in his wife, therefore, is that which he finds “ attrac- 
tive, human, rational.” 


In loving thou dost well; in passion not, 
Wherein true love consists not. Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges; hath his seat 
In Reason, and is judicious; is the scale 

By which to Heavenly love thou mayst ascend. 


Marriage, thus conceived, stands in the focus of all interest and 
meaning in Paradise Lost. It is the consummation of God’s 
plan of creation on earth. It is the projection of the divine 


order, of the order of nature and of the soul, into human 


society. It is the whole of human society in germ, the living 
microcosm, truly, of family, church, and state. It is, in con- 
sequence, the prime object of Satan’s envy, and its disruption 
the first task to which he addressed himself on this earth. Man’s 
fall ensues when the harmony and order of marriage, the reci- 
procal rule of love and obedience, freedom and responsibility, 
reason and conscience, is broken. His redemption is fore- 
shadowed when woman, upon their expusion from the earthly 
paradise, declares her renewed loyalty and obedience. 


But now lead on; 
In me is no delay; with thee to go 
Is to stay here; without thee here to stay 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 
Art all things under Heaven, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art banished hence. 


Barnard College, Columbia University 





DONNE’S OBSCURITY AND THE ELIZABETHAN 
TRADITION 


By ArNoup STEIN 


quis leget haec? min tu istud ais? nemo hercule. nemo? 
vel duo vel nemo. 


Persius 


In the critical term “ obscurity ” one may recognize several 
connotations; and since this word has been applied frequently 
and undiscriminatingly to Elizabethan satirists, especially to 
Donne, it seems profitable to study the mechanical aspects of 
Donne’s obscurity against the backgrounds of the broad Eliza- 
bethan tradition, the special satiric tradition, and some of the 
literary currents active at the end of the century. 


1 


The first English critics do not pay much attention to ob- 
scurity; following classical models and their own commonsense, 
they counsel clearness and perspicuity, as Gascoigne does when 
he declares that “the haughty obscure verse doth not much 
delight.” * But the critics do, however, recognize the existence 
of an obscure style that is justified by decorum. Gascoigne, 
for instance, implies that “ obscure and darke phrases ” may be 
all right in their place, though “ in a pleasant sonet ” they are a 
grave indecorum.” And James VI advises the writer 


in ane heich and learnit purpose to use heich, pithie and learnit 
wordis . . . learnit and infallible reasonis. 


The obscure style is decorous when the weight of the matter 
warrants any attention and concentration that the author may 
demand: when the poem draws 


attentive readyng, and therewithal may deliver such matter as be 
worth the marking.‘ 


* Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. Gregory Smith (Oxford, 1904). 1. 53. 
? Ibid., 1. 48. 

® Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1. 218. 

* Ibid., 1. 53. This remark is quoted from Gascoigne. 
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This is one of the important functions of Donne’s obscurity. 
The involved metrical technique, for instance, demands close 
attention from the reader, and is designed, in part at least, to 
make the exact emphasis available only to the skilful and the 
patient. For often where we fail to understand Donne we can- 
not scan him, and where we cannot scan him we fail in complete 
understanding.’ A few illustrations ° will perhaps be useful: 


/ 4 / / / 
These hee writes not; nor for these written payes 
1. 153.91. 


Give this flesh power to taste joy, thou dost loath 
1. 156. 42. 
Both of these lines may possibly be read without stress-shifts, 
depending upon one’s interpretation of the rhythm and em- 
phasis; but in the following couplet any attempt to ignore the 
metrical variations is in danger of arbitrarily spoiling the 
meaning: 


x / / x x / x x / / 
The men board them; and praise, as they thinke, well, 
x / x / x x / / x / 
Their beauties; they the mens wits; Both are bought 
1. 165. 190-91 


Or see the difference an alternate scansion can make in the 
following line: 


, x ’ x x (x) , , x x , 
Keepe the truth which thou hast found; men do not stand 
' 1. 157. 89. 


y] x / x / (x) x , x x , 
Keepe the truth which thou hast found; men do not stand. 


In addition to the familiar characteristics of Donne’s prosody, 
the stress-shifts, the extra syllables, and elisions, there is an- 
other element which also tests the attention of the reader— 
the extended rhythms of his runover lines. It is to avoid this 
demand on the reader that Gascoigne counsels ending the 
couplet after the second line; otherwise “ the Reader hath for- 


°In this respect all modern readers of Donne owe an immense debt to Grierson, 
who put so much effort into the punctuation of Donne’s verse, especially the 
Satires, which were most in need. 

® All references are to Grierson’s two-volume edition: to volume, page, and line 
respectively. 
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gotten where he began.” * Daniel, in praising rime, condemns 
the lack of a “ certaine close of delight ” in classical poetry: 


For their boundlesse running on often so confounds the Reader, 
that, having once lost himselfe, must either give off unsatisfied, or 
uncertainely cast backe to retrive the escaped sence, and to find 
way againe into this matter.’ 


In Donne’s technique of the couplet there is often a “‘ boundless 
running on,” and if we add to this a repeated use of parenthesis, 
the strain on the reader is further increased.’ A similar effect *° 
occurs when the subject is separated from the verb, whether 
or not there are runovers between. 

Donne’s exacting demands on the reader are by no means 
limited to matters of prosody. He has many methods by 
which he veils his treasures from the shallow and impatient 
reader. In the Satires one of his favorite devices is a scrupulous 
avoidance of gradual transitions." By masking the develop- 
ment of his thought he stimulates and teases the reader, as 
Harington thought Ariosto did by breaking off his narration 


verie abruptly, so as indeed a loose unattentive reader will hardly 
carrie away any part of the storie: but this doubtlesse is a point of 
great art, to draw a man with a continuall thirst.?* 


The same result is obtained by compression, whether of word, 


* Elizabethan Critical Essays. 1. 56. 

8 Ibid., 2. 366. Saintsbury says of Chapman’s couplet that “ at its obscurest, as 
in the famous Shadow of Night, it succumbs to the temptation of enjambement 
most.” A History of English Prosody (London, 1908). 2. 108. 

® Examples throughout Donne’s poetry are too frequent to require illustration. 
See 1. 159, 8-16; 168, 10-12; 255, 127-34. This element of his style is characteristic, 
and many examples are.to be found in the prose too. The most terrifying occurs 
in the Sermons, The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, ed. John Hayward 
(London, 1929). pp. 595-96, where one parenthesis contains another major paren- 
thesis, and this second one contains a third, which finally returns to the main sub- 
ject, though not without a slight pause for a further parenthesis. 

1° Quintilian records, as causes for obscurity, a sentence too long to be followed, 
a conclusion unduly postponed by changes from the natural order, by too frequent 
or too long parentheses (8. 2. 14-15). See Donne, 1. 88, 21-25; 1. 148, 93-98; 232, 
47-51. 

11 According to Quintilian, the Schools of Declamation taught how to conceal 
transitions (4. 1. 77), and evidently it was a kind of curricular sport: “ Those who 
are obscure because of clipped conclusions think they surpass Sallust and 
Thucydides ” (10. 2. 17). 

12 Plizabethan Critical Essays, 2. 216-17. 
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grammar, or thought. In Donne there are many examples of 
ellipsis,’* where a verb, preposition, adjective, or noun is under- 
stood in one part of the sentence.** Take, for instance, these 
lines, which can be rather puzzling until one realizes that a 
“to” is omitted before “ gamsters ”: 
Allow 

All demands, fees, and duties, gamsters, anon 

The mony which you sweat, and sweare for, is gon 

Into other hands 

1. 169. 38-41. 


Sometimes, when the grammatical structure is involved, the 
effect of compression is even more marked, as in the following 
lines: 


My minde, neither with prides itch, nor yet hath been 
Poyson’d with love to see, or to bee seene 
1. 159. 5-6. 
To will, implyes delay, therefore now doe: 
Hard deeds, the bodies paines; hard knowledge too 
The mindes indeavours reach. 
1. 157. 85-87. 


In this second example the unexpected grammatical structure, 
with the three objects preceding the subject and single verb, is 
further complicated by the fact that the verb “ doe ” seems at 
first reading to take the objects in the second line. This re- 
sembles William Empson’s second type of ambiguity.” When 
to unexpected grammar and verbal compression the author 
adds subtle imagery, the labor of the reader is further increased. 
For instance, Donne concludes his remarks on the various 
religious sects by saying, 
and this blind- 
nesse too much light breeds 
1. 157. 68-69. 


The reader, after a while, realizes that too much “ light ” is as 


*® These have the marked effect of stimulating the attentive reader. Cowley for 
this reason preferred poetry “ where half was left out to be supplied by the reader.” 
A. H. Nethercot, “ Abraham Cowley’s Discourse Concerning Style,” Review of 
English Studies, 2 (1926). 390. 

14For a collection see Wilhelm Trost, Beitrige zur Kenntnis des Stils von John 
Donne (Marburg, 1904), pp. 23-24. 

*® Seven Types of Ambiguity (New York, 1931). See especially p. 67, where he 
quotes illustrations from Donne. 
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dazzling to the mind as to the eye. Another type of com- 
pression frequent in Donne is of the kind fundamental in 
poetry, where the artist captures the interest with the outlines 
of a picture so suggestive that the reader is compelled to fill in 
the details for himself. Thus in Donne’s lively presentation 
of the fop, 


He heares not mee, but, on the other side 
A many-coloured Peacock having spide, 
Leaves him and mee; I for my lost sheep stay; 
He followes, overtakes, goes on the way 
1. 148. 91-94. 


we have, especially in the last line, a whole stream of action, 
both physical and psychological, for the reader to visualize. 

The most effective kind of compression is of course irony.” 
Donne, by being abrupt in his transitions, can make the force 
of his logic all the more startling, once the reader has bridged 
the thought-connection for himself. Under these circumstances, 
not a few of the transitions have the shocking effect of irony, 
for what begins as a non-sequitur may soon become perfectly, 
even grimly, logical.’’ There is also irony in words: 


And constantly a while must keepe his bed 
1. 149.112 
. O if thou dar’st, feare this 
1.155. 15. 


There is irony in isolated statements, and in extended pas- 
sages ** that require the reader’s alert attention: 


*° For a penetrating study of the nature of irony and its special function in 
satire, see David Worcester’s The Art of Satire (Cambridge, Mass., 1940). 

*7Tt should be noted that all brusque transitions in satire are not the same. 
Juvenal’s are usually the result of his facit-indignatio-versum technique, and his 
rage carries him naturally from one subject or illustration to another. In a satire 
like his sixth, for instance, no one would attempt to trace a logical sub-structure. 
But in Persius, on the other hand, the abrupt transitions are purely the result of 
satiric tradition and school rhetoric, for his satires are carefully planned and 
developed. For a careful analysis of the structure of individual satires, see 
Francois Villeneuve’s Essai sur Perse (Paris, 1918). 

*8Empson (pp. 43-45) makes the unconvincing point that the amplitude of 
Spenser’s stanza renders it unnecessary for him “to concentrate on the lightning 
flashes of ambiguity.” But Donne writes stanzas that in other hands could be 
even more ample than Spenser’s; and his long paragraphs of couplets did become, 
in other hands, a vehicle for easy diffuse writing. 
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I give my reputation to those 
Which were my friends; Mine industrie to foes; 
To Schoolemen I bequeath my doubtfulnesse; 
My sicknesse to physitians, or excesse; 
To Nature, all that I in Ryme have writ; 
And to my company my wit. 

Thou, Love, by making mee adore 

Her, who begot this love in mee before, 

Taughtst me to make, as though I gave, when I did 
but restore 
The Will, 1. 57. 28-36. 


In this poem irony demands that the last line of each stanza 
be read before all the significance of the preceding lines may 
be understood. This resembles Empson’s fourth type of 
ambiguity.*® 
All the kinds of compression that have thus far been noted 
may be called stimulating. That is, they expand quickly in 
the attentive mind, and yield enough immediate satisfaction 
to whet the interest and encourage the imagination. But there 
is one kind of compression that, of all, demands most from 
the reader and yet is very slow to expand—that of abstract 
thought. In satire, which is by nature objective and realistic,” 
there is not likely to be much occasion for this kind of ob- 
scurity. But the strong reflective tendency in Donne, though 
usually translated into realistic terms, occasionally remains 
abstract, as in the lines, 
If all things be in all 

As I thinke, since all, which were, are, and shall 

Bee, be made of the same elements: 

Each thing, each thing implyes or represents 

1. 168. 9-12 


And sometimes the imagery that is meant to create reality is 
too subtle or recondite. That Donne is aware of this tendency 
in himself may be gathered from the frequent solicitude he 
shows the “ clouted shoone ” listening to his sermons." It is in 


1° He quotes as illustration A Valediction: of Weeping, Holy Sonnet 13, and 
The Apparition. See pp. 175-86. 

°° Horace, Juvenal—in the later satires—and even Persius never fail to treat 
their abstract morality in a realistic manner. When they are not objective they 
at least pretend to be. 

*1'Time and again he pauses to translate a metaphor. See Hayward, pp. 645, 
649, 654-55, 699. But Donne’s imagery would seldom have been beyond the grasp 
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some of his non-satiric poems, however, that abstract thought 
becomes an important source of obscurity.*? The most famous 
instance is the Elegy on Prince Henry, which, Donne told Ben 
Jonson, was written “to match Sir Ed: Herbert jn obscure- 
nesse.” ** In this poem, it is worth noticing, we may find most 
of the characteristics we have just been studying—abstract, 
sometimes allegorical, thought; subtle reasoning, with fine 
silken chains of logic; ** compression of all kinds; and a rhythm, 
bordering on the impetuous, that skilfully prevents the slow 
reading which is necessary for comprehension. 

Donne’s purpose, in all these kinds of obscurity that we have 
sketched, is to stimulate his fit readers, to increase the pleasure 
and profit of his communication to them, and at the same time 
to discourage the unfit by making the labor of appreciation 
too strenuous. His style is developed consciously in accordance 
with this purpose, which, as we shall see a little later, he shares 
with many of his contemporaries. But before we consider 
his obscurity in its relationship to Elizabethan theory and 
practise, we must first take account of the long tradition of 
obscurity associated with formal satire. 


2 


The obscurity of satire probably dates back to its primitive 
associations with taboos and the secret rituals of black magic. 
We may see some of the vestiges of this tradition in Horace’s 
unconvincing threats and pretended secret thrusts,” and in 


of a cultivated contemporary, though it often requires esoteric knowledge on our 
part. Miss Joan Bennett is right in distinguishing between Donne’s imagery and 
the “ private symbolism ”, of Blake, or that “derived from individual literary pur- 
suits” (Four Metaphysical Poets, Cambridge University Press, 1934, p. 14). 
Milton Rugoff (Donne’s Imagery, New York, 1939, p. 91) finds “ virtually no 
images ” from complex abstractions of the older theologians. 

*2 Especially in The Extasie, some of the Letters, and the Anniversaries. One 
critic finds the ideal emotion of Shelley’s Epipsychidion far less abstract than that 
in the Anniversaries (G. R. Potter, “ John Donne’s Discovery of Himself,” Essays 
in Criticism, University of California Publications in English, 1934, 11). 

*3 Conversations with Drummond, ed. Herford and Simpson (Oxford, 1925), 
1. 136. 

24C. S. Lewis calls the familiar, closely woven arguments in Donne “ This exact- 
ing quality, this urgency and pressure of the poet upon the reader in every line” 
(“Donne and Love Poetry in the Seventeenth Century,” Seventeenth Century 
Studies Presented to Sir Herbert Grierson, Oxford, 1938, p. 69). 
2° Sermones, 2. 1, especially. 
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Persius’ hinting at dark revelations.** Juvenal, though denying 
hidden references and pretending to attack only the dead, 
blazes with so much indignation that one is compelled to be- 
lieve him to be attacking live contemporaries. Juvenal’s sub- 
terfuge emphasizes another aspect of satiric obscurity, the 
danger, unless one is living in the good old days of Lucilius, of 
choosing victims who can hit back with weapons more tangible 
than the barbs of satire. To lessen the possibility of any 
unliterary rejoinder, the satirists cultivated the use of type- 
names, and pretended, though not without some hints to the 
contrary, that they were lashing the sins but not the sinners. 
The Elizabethans received these traditions, as those concern- 
ing harshness in satire, with lively enthusiasm and not a little 
naiveté. The confusion between “satire” and “ satyr” led 
to the natural assumption that poets had had their satires 
recited by gods of the wood,” costumed for the sake of safety, 
and also of gravity.** The passage of fifteen centuries had made 
many of the references—some of which all contemporaries 
would have understood, some of which only a chosen few— 
seem deliberately obscure. For this reason Hall and Marston, 
in their attempts at synthetic obscurity, introduced many 
references that stay isolated in the context, having no con- 
ceivable connection with what comes before or after. The 
Elizabethans also accepted, as part of the traditions of satire, 
certain intruding elements of first-century rhetoric—suppressed 
transitions,” intense brevity,*° rapidly shifting dialogues with 
undesignated speakers, and veiled ambiguous expressions.** 
But to the Elizabethans the obscurity connected with the 
danger of writing satire was most impressive, and indeed it was 


26 Nam Romae quis non—ah, si fas dicere” (1. 8). 

*7Puttenham, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 2. 32. Old comedy, which “ was 
somwhat sharpe and bitter after the nature of the Satyre,” was also acted by 
disguised players (2. 33-34). 

*° Note how this “ gravity ” may have primitive associations. 

°° Quintilian, 4. 1. 77. 

8° See Seneca the Elder’s Contraversiae, 9. 1. 

*1 Persius is the chief example of this, but the characteristic seems to have 
grown out of the cultivation of abrupt transitions in the schools. It must be re- 
membered also that declamations were meant to be heard, and a shift in speaker 
could be indicated by the tone of the voice. 

82 Quintilian calls this device of veiling something for the reader to discover the 
chief device of contemporary rhetoric. See 9. 2. 65 ff. 
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far more than a literary convention. Hall announced that he 
would follow Juvenal’s harshness as far as he could, “ for feare 
of ieopardie.” ** And there was grim truth behind Marston’s 
comment, after touching on the “ damn’d Machiavelian ”: 


But, bold-faced Satire, strain not over-high, 
But laugh and chuck at meaner gullery.** 


4 


When Donne expressed “ some feare ” concerning the circula- 
tion of his manuscript Satires,** he was thinking in terms of 
contemporary commonsense, not of literary tradition. The 
Elizabethans, though mindful of the classical tradition, were 
genuinely concerned about the prospect of malevolent inter- 
pretation: 


Who doeth not finde it by experience, 
That points and letters often times misread, 
Endaunger oft the harmlesse writers head? *° 


They insisted, stoutly and repeatedly, that they had no indi- 
viduals in mind, and anyone who felt himself singled out was 
but betraying the guilt of his own conscience.*’ They used 
type- and humor-names, not in the Christian spirit that Spenser 
displayed, 

For better farre it were to hide their names, 

Than telling them to blazon out their blames ** 


but in order to lessen their own personal danger. Most of these 
names were drawn from Latin *° or Italian sources, and prob- 
ably not through any urgent desire to imitate the classics, but 
because a foreign name rhight better escape hostile interpreta- 


°3 Virgidemiarum, 5. 1. 8. 

34 Satires, 2. 105-6. 

*° Hayward, p. 440. 

5° No Whippinge, nor trippinge: but a kinde friendly snippinge (Isham Reprint 
3. 1895), stanza 8. 

87 This attitude is shared by practically every satirist, and is apparently derived 
directly from Erasmus’ Epistola Apologetica ad Martinum Dorpium 'Theologum. 
The significant passages are quoted in Maurice Castelain’s edition of Jonson’s 
Discoveries, pp. 117-119. 

88 The Tears of the Muses. 11. 101-02. 

°° In epigram, where the element of personal danger was perhaps less, the habit 
of using Latin names became more strictly conventional. Nothing illustrates this 
better than Sir John Davies’ eighth epigram, In Katum, which Dyce, acknowl- 
edging the sex of Kate, has corrected to In Katam, 
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tion. It is significant that Drant, who translated Horace, but 
did not “imitate” in Pope’s manner, Englished many of the 
Latin names.*° 

Of course, if the reader is content to believe that these names 
are actually general in their application, there is no obscurity— 
except in the few cases where we must know who is meant to 
understand what is meant. But the English satirists did not 
believe the protestations of classical satirists, and they did 
not really expect to be believed by their own contemporaries. 
Besides, the Elizabethans had a long tradition of allegory 
behind them, and a newly revived interest in the pastoral, 
with its special kind of secret meaning, both allegorical and 
personal.** We must recognize the possible influence of this 
allegorical tradition on Elizabethan satire, especially in the 
parallel use of classical type-names and rural names with con- 
cealed applications, “ counterfeicting the names of secret per- 
sonages.” ** This aspect of literary history is one which would 
undoubtedly repay close attention. We may think of the long 
stream of allegorical satire that connects Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale with the beast fable and even with Piers Plowman, or of 
the new link that binds Mantuan, The Shepherd’s Calendar, 
Hall’s early pastorals, and his Virgidemiarum.** It is worth 
noting that many of the weapons of satire were also in the 
armory of Elizabethan allegory. According to Puttenham, 
“The broad flout,” “the privy nippe,” “the merry scoffe,” 
“the drie mock,” “ the bitter taunt ”’—* All these be souldiers 
to the figure allegoria and fight under the banner of dissimula- 
tion.” ** Even Donne, who is certainly not considered as 
having allegorical tendencies,*’ nevertheless betrays the influ- 
ence of the tradition. One thinks of Truth on a hill,*® or of 


*° For a collection of these, see Otto L. Jiriczek, ‘‘ Der Elisabethanische Horaz,” 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 47 (1911). 60. 

“FE. K. says of “ February ” of The Shepherd’s Calendar, “This Aeglogue is 
rather morall and generall then bent to any secrete or particular purpose.” 

* E. K. in his notes on “ January.” 

‘8 See especially the Prologue to Book 1 and 2. 8. Perhaps Marston meant some 
of his mythological references to be taken as allegorical; at any rate, he was appar- 
ently disturbed when readers failed to “ interpret ” Pygmalion. 

“4 Ed. G. D. Willcock and A. Walker (Cambridge University Press, 1936), p. 191. 

*° But see The Dampe and the Elegy on Prince Henry. 

*° Satire 3. 
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the longer allegory on law-courts, in which the weary plaintiff 
is forced to struggle against the current of a stream, and in 
his labors the powerful adversaries become great seas which 
can be passed only by golden bridges, while for the judges, who 
are gods, he must seek the mediation of angels.’ Many of his 
images contain, besides the so-called “ metaphysical ” qualities, 
elements that are unmistakably allegorical: 


Then man is a world; in which, Officers 
Are the vast ravishing seas; and Suiters, 
Springs; now full, now shallow, now drye; which, to 
That which drownes them run 
1. 168. 13-16 


As streames are, Power is; those blest flowers that dwell 
At the rough streames calme head, thrive and do well, 
But having left their roots, and themselves given 
To the streames tyrannous rage, alas, are driven 
Through mills, and rockes, and woods, and at last, almost 
Consum’d in going, in the sea are lost: 
So perish Soules, which more chuse mens unjust 
Power from God claym’d, then God himselfe to trust 

1. 158. 103-10. 


3 


These traditional aspects of satiric obscurity do not, how- 
ever, explain all of Elizabethan theory and practise. We must 
return to the critical attitude with which this article begins, 
that the “haughty obscure style,” though it will not please 
many, is justified if the attentiveness it stimulates in the reader 
is repaid by the importance of the matter. At least some of 
the obscurity in Elizabethan satire is the result of effort to 
stimulate the reader and give him the impression of concealed 
importance. The satirists are aware, almost too aware, of the 
requirements of literary decorum, but they are not certain of 
the status of satire as a genre. They are puzzled by the mixed 
tradition of Horatian humility and Juvenalian high damnation. 
Being young and eager to succeed, the Elizabethans are inclined 
to become intoxicated with the potential power of their chosen 
weapons, and in trying to follow the Juvenalian tradition they 
are likely to overvalue the literary rank of satire. Hall, by his 
references to Spenser, his subtle erudite allusions, his clever 


‘7 Satire 5. 
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adaptations from the classics, and his arrogant contempt for 
popular literature, is clearly hoping to attract the attention of 
cultivated readers. Marston expressly announces his allegiance 
to the “ diviner wits,” to “ Maia’s eldest sons,” and he shares 
Hall’s disdain for “ tricksey tales.”** But both Hall and 
Marston, in spite of their high-handed manner, are torn be- 
tween two desires—that of fulfilling the conventional require- 
ments of high art, and that of reaching a wide reading public. 
One may see this conflict in their frequent experiments and 
exercises, for they cannot entirely make up their minds whether 
to write for the learned or the unlearned. 

But Donne’s conception is not the same as Hall’s or Mars- 
ton’s, and to understand the attitude which is implied by his 
practise *° we must examine the traditional Elizabethan con- 
ception of obscurity, and the new tendency which began to be 
evident towards the close of the century. 

The chief concern of the early critics was to raise the dignity 
of English literature,*° to take it from the folk and entrust its 
destiny to the learned. In order to do so, they had to set up 
standards which would clearly distinguish popular productions 
from those of genuine art. Don’t praise “ hir christal eye, nor 
hir cherrie lippe,” advised Gascoigne; but “ use the covertest 
meane . . . to avoyde the uncomely customes of common 
writers.” °* But an audience had to be developed which would 
be capable of appreciating the uncustomary, and in this respect 
the critics encountered difficulty. According to Thomas Drant, 
“bookes of learnynge seme so hard” because 


so greate a scull of amarouse Pamphlets have so preoccupyed the 
eyes, and eares of men, that a multytude beleve there is none other 


‘8 In Lectores prorsus indignos and Prologue to Book 2, Scourge of Villainy. 

*° There is, however, explicit literary criticism in Satire 2. 

5° This, very probably, is the principal reason for the harsh treatment unani- 
mously accorded Skelton. The criticism by Meres may be taken as typical: 
“Skelton (I know not for what great worthines surnamed the Poet Laureat) 
applied his wit to scurrilities and ridiculous matters; such among the Greeks were 
called Pantomimi, with us, buffons” (Elizabethan Critical Essays, 2. 314). Cf. 2. 
65. From this attitude one may understand why Hall and Marston were so 
desperately concerned about increasing the dignity of their literary genre, and 
distinguishing themselves and their art from popular literature of abuse. 
5? Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1. 48. 
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style, or phrase ells worthe gramercy. ... Whether they be good 
or no, easy they are sure.*? 


This unlearned easiness the critics regarded as a plague, for it 
encouraged the natural laziness of the reader: 


what so they understand not they streight way deeme to be sence- 
lesse and not at al to be understode.™* 


Yet writers, learned and subtle though they might be, con- 
tinued to reveal some deference for the slower, less deep-witted 
members of their audience. Spenser was, in the words of E. K., 


learned wythout hardnes, such indeede as may be perceived of the 
leaste, understoode of the moste, but iudged onely of the learned.** 


Even the secret meaning of The Shepherd’s Calendar is not 
entirely secret, according to Webbe, 


though it be not apparent to every one what hys speciall meaning 
was, yet so skilfully is it handled, as any man may take much 
delight at hys learned conveyance, and picke out much good sence 
in the most obscurest of it.®® 


But at the end of the century some writers began to acquire 
a new attitude. With the notable advance of the middle class.” 
and the great flood of popular and semi-popular literature, there 
arose in some quarters a natural movement of reaction. These 
writers intended to take literature away, not only from the 
folk, but from all but the most learned and witty. Popularity 
to them, as to many writers today, was anxiously to be avoided. 


52 Ter Elisabethanische Horage,” p. 53. 

°° E. K.’s Epistle (Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1. 180). Cf. Nashe’s preface to 
Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella (Elizabethan Critical Essays, 2. 224): “The 
cockcombes of our days, like Esop’s Cock, had rather have a Barly Kernell wrapt 
up in a Ballet then they will dig for the welth of wit in any ground that they 
know not.” For another expression of this same idea (and image) see Hall’s 
“Postscript ” to the Virgidemiarum. Cf. also Ben Jonson (Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century, 1. 35): “ We should not protect our sloath with the patron- 
age of difficulty.” 

54 Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1. 131. 

°° Tbid., 1. 264. This attitude is to be associated with the conception of layers of 
meaning in poetry: which conception had the ulterior motive of being able, in 
Harington’s words, “with one kinde of meate and one dish . . . to feed divers 
tastes” (Ibid., 2. 203). 

°° The satirists demonstrate their sympathy for the aristocrats, and one of their 
favorite subjects is the tight-fisted newly-rich “ chuff.” 
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The two chief adversaries against which one must contend, said 
Donne, are “ Envy, and acclamations popular.” °** Writers who 
wished to discourage popularity cultivated the “ haughty ob- 
scure style,” and in doing so revolted against the traditional 
conception of poetry. To them the role of the poet was not, 
as to Sidney, that of “ the right Popular Philosopher.” Instead, 
the poet was the esoteric philosopher, who “ teacheth, but he 
teacheth obscurely, so as the learned onely can understande 
him.” ** No early Elizabethan poet, though learned, subtle, 
and inspired, would have wished to be as fiercely exclusive as 
Chapman: 


The profane multitude I hate, and only consecrate my strange 
poems to those searching spirits, whom learning hath made noble 
and nobility sacred.*® 


The most practical way to limit one’s audience was, of course, 
not to publish but to circulate poems in manuscript, and this 
many poets did. Drayton in his verse-letter to Reynolds, Of 
Poets and Poesie, complained about those 


whose poems, be they nere so rare, 
In private chambers, that incloistered are, 
And by transcription daintyly must goe; 
As though the world unworthy were to know, 
Their rich composures.° 


Donne, although in his adversity he was tempted, never could 
bring himself to publish; and the chief fault he acknowledged 


57 Obsequies to the Lord Harrington, 1. 277. 198. Cf. Hayward, p. 645: “The 
Applause of the people is vanity. Popularity is vanity.” Cf. also p. 714. 

°° Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1. 167. This conception of restrictive obscurity is 
also demonstrated by Harington’s remark that Aristotle’s books “were so obscure 
that they would be understood of few, except they came to him for instructions, 
or else without they were of verie good capacitie and studious of Philosophie ” 
(Ibid., 2. 203-204). Harvey reveals the same conception, and an attitude to be- 
come very important by the end of the century. He admires Spenser’s Dreams for 
being “rare, queint, and odde in every pointe, and, as a man woulde saye, a degree 
or two at the leaste above the reach and compasse of a common Schollers 
capacitie” (Ibid., 1. 115). 

5° Poems and Minor Translations (London, 1875), p. 3. 

°° Works, ed. J. W. Hebel (Oxford, 1932), 2. 321. In Polyoblion (1612), “To 
the generall Reader,” he complains of his disadvantage in publishing when nothing 
is “esteem’d in this lunatique age, but what is kept in Cabinets, and must only 
passe by Transcription.” 
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in his Anniversaries, was “ to have descended to print any thing 
in verse.” °** Even in manuscript his Muse, as he complained 
to one of his friends, “to few, yet to too many’ hath 
showne.” * But Donne’s audience was not limited only by 
the restricted availability of his manuscripts; he expressed his 
attitude perfectly when he described one of his poems as 


this sullen Writ, 
Which just so much courts thee, as thou dost it.®* 


Readers intending to qualify for his audience, if you can take 
his words at all seriously, were faced with impossible standards: 
“T will have no such Readers as I can teach.” “ 
His contemporaries recognized and admired this artistic 
obscurity in Donne: 
Thou dost not stoope unto the vulgar sight 


But, hovering highly in the aire of Wit, 
Hold’st such a pitch, that few can follow it. 


And the understander found a source of flattery in verse 


Indeed so farre above its Reader, good, 
That wee are thought wits, when ’tis understood.** 


This important kind of obscurity, by no means original with 
the seventeenth century, was well described by Quintilian: 


Indeed, it draws much of its effectiveness from the fact that the 
listener rejoices in merely being able to understand; he compliments 
his own intellectual gifts, and applauds himself for the subtlety of 
another man’s eloquence.” 


When Ben Jonson said “ that Done himself for not being under- 
stood would perish,” “ he did not mean this by way of dis- 
paragement. He was merely stating, as an artist with first- 
hand knowledge of audiences, the fate certain to overtake a 
poet whom he praised as 


Longer a knowing, then most wits doe live.*® 


®} Hayward, p. 463. 

®2 To Mr. Rowland Woodward, 1. 185, 4. 

°8 The Progresse of the Soule, 1. 315, 511-12. 

°4 Tbid., 1. 294. 

®5 Arthur Wilson’s Elegy, 1. 385. 14-16. 

°° Jaspar Mayne’s Elegy, 1. 382. 7-8. 

SU O78, 

°8 Conversations, ed. Herford and Simpson, 1. 138. 

°° Epigrammes, ed. Hoyt H. Hudson (Columbia University Press, 1936), no. 23. 
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To us, who have been told that “ poets in our civilization, 
as it exists at present, must be difficult,’ the rewards of 
mental exertion need little praise. We are aware that both 
body and mind can enjoy a wide range of pleasures. On the 
one hand, there are the more delicately sensuous pleasures; on 
the other, the enjoyment of running like a madman, or leaping, 
or swimming, or striking, or dodging, or sweating and straining 
in any one of a thousand innocent delightful ways. And simi- 
larly, the mind can enjoy being soothed and diverted by being 
ministered to, while it relaxes and receives; or it may draw 
pleasure from vigorous exertion, from being stimulated and 
shocked. 

Two reasons have already been advanced for Donne’s ob- 
scurity—his desire to stimulate the fit reader and discourage 
the unfit. We may, however, see further implications in his 
literary practise. In the Sermons, conscious of his duty as an 
edifier, he makes definite attempts to be clear, and proposes 
to open the meaning of his text 


with such succinctness and brevity, as may consist with clearness, 
and perspicuity, in such manner, and method, as may best enlighten 
your understandings, and least encumber your memories.” 


But any reader of his Sermons is well aware that consistent 
perspicuity contradicts the natural gifts of his subtle refining 
intellect and flexible yet profound imagination. Some of his 
listeners evidently did not find him clear, and there were those 
who “humm’d against him,” 


Call’d him a strong lin’d man, a Macaroon, 
And no way fit to speake to clouted shoone.”” 


But in his poetry there is no attempt, or even the slightest 
disposition, to anticipate the intellectual range of “ clouted 


7°T. S. Eliot, Homage to John Dryden (London, 1924), p. 31. Mark Van 
Doren (‘ Twentieth-Century Critics,” Studies in Metaphysical Poetry, Columbia 
University Press, 1939, p. 26) attributes to modern criticism of seventeenth-century 
poetry tke fact that “‘ The contemporary poet is not allowed to forget that his art 
is difficult. . . . The appearance of labor is not only preferred; it is praised.” 
Incidentally, in the seventeenth century, as today, obscurity became so fashionable 
that it was often cultivated for its own sake. See Critical Essays of the Seven- 
teenth Century, 1. 86; Scourge of Villainy, 4. 55-58; 9. 44-45. 
™ The Works of John Donne, ed. Henry Alford (1839), 6. 146. 
7? R. B.’s Elegy, 1. 386. 40-44. 
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shoone.” Indeed, the feeling against popular art reaches a 
climax in Donne. Earlier intellectuals like Sidney and Spenser 
could distinguish themselves from the “ rake-hellye route ” by 
their learning and by their polished art of expression.” But 
through constant practise and good models very many versi- 
fiers, docti atque indocti, learned to turn a fair sonnet or splice 
together melodious stanzas.* It is worth observing that even 
John Marston, who for the length of his literary career showed 
lack of interest and even distaste for the conventional har- 
monies of verse, in his Pygmalion wrote with creditable har- 
mony. When such conditions exist in any art, we may, as 
Taine says, expect a change in taste: 


Avouons que le goit commence a se gater, par une trop grande 
connaissance des ressources littéraires; c’est un malheur quand 
chacun, aprés quelques efforts, peut posséder un vocabulaire de 
belles expressions, de tours ingénieux, d’allusions mythologiques, de 
développements oratoires et de lieux communs.”® 


The hackneyed criticism that, with no effort at finer dis- 
tinctions, links Persius and Donne, because both are harsh and 
obscure, has gained its wide acceptance mostly through the 
weight of repetition. There is, however, at least one definite 
and important bond between these two poets; for both are 
associated with the return to a more intellectual pregnant 
manner of writing, and both are opposed to the dangerous 
facility that swims on the lips.”* Persius “ scriptavit et raro et 
tarde,” ™ and some of his labored expressions, and the vigorous 
qualities of his thought, must be regarded as protests against 


78In Joseph Hall we see the methods that chiefly belong to the earlier 
humanists—literary allusions, imitation, and intellectual subtlety. Marston aspires, 
with little success, to some of the same ideals, though he is much at fault—or 
rather, in a different tradition—by his failure to imitate the classical models 
adequately. 

™4Tt is perhaps not without significance that the early critic Drant associates 
amorous verse with contemptible easiness in art. 

75 Essai sur Tite-Live, p. 24: quoted by Francois Villeneuve, Essai sur Perse 
(Paris, 1918), p. 226. We, certainly, can understand this, for “we, like Donne, 
happen to live at the end of a great period of rich and nobly obvious poetry ” 
(C. S. Lewis, “ Donne and Love Poetry in the Seventeenth Century,” p. 70). 

7° Both, it is significant, are revolting against a style influenced by Ovid. 

7 Vita, p. 8. 
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polished emptiness.”* Donne too is diligent in packing his lines, 
and much of his verse, to use Thomas Fuller’s distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of poetry, belongs to the “ strain ” rather 
than to the “ vein ”; it is “ press’d with pains, and fore’d with 
industry,” not flowing “ with facility.” *® Donne speaks, in a 
letter, of the “study, and diligence, and labour of syllables ” 
in some of his poems, and he praises the form of the psalm, 


which is also a limited and restrained form ... which is such a 
form as is both curious, and requires diligence in the making, and 
then when it is made, can have nothing, no syllable taken from it, 
nor added to it.®? 


In his construction and repetition of elaborate stanzas one 
may see the evident purpose of subjecting his feelings to 
difficulties.* 

There is noticeable towards the end of the sixteenth century 
a growing taste for difficulty in art, and this, like the basic 
attitude towards expression and the changing taste in sound, 
first becomes evident in the prose.** The writers who revolted 
against the graceful smoothness and copia of Cicero went to an 
opposite extreme, and, according to the natural law of taste 
recognized by Seneca, they cultivated “brusque pregnant 
phrases conveying more to the intelligence than to the ear.” ** 
Difficulty, to these “ strong wits,” became an important source 
of artistic pleasure. ‘“ Difficilia quae pulchra,” as Anthony 
Bacon said of Tacitus.*® Difficult art is exclusive art, but 


™8 Martial (4. 29. 7-8) evidently recognized this: 


“saepius in libro numeratur Persius uno 
quam levis in tota Marsus Amazonide.” 


7° The Worthies of England, ed. John Nichols (1840), 1. 572. 

8° Hayward, p. 490. 

81 Quoted by E. M. Simpson, A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne 
(Oxford, 1924), p. 245. 

5° See Grierson, 1, 16, on his drawing his pains through “ Rimes vexation.” This 
explanation of Donne’s stanza-technique seems far more acceptable than that of 
Legouis, that Donne was showing off his skill by “ puerile tests in versifying” 
(Donne the Craftsman, Oxford, 1928, p. 24). 

88 See my article, “ Donne and the Couplet,” PMLA, 57 (1942). 676-696. 

84 Epistle 114. Montaigne confesses of himself that in his maturity he can no 
longer be so much as entertained by Ovid’s “facility and quaint inventions” 
(Essays, 2. 10; Modern Library edition, p. 361). 

8° Recommending the first English translation, by Sir Henry Savile. 
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by writers who were strongly attracted to Stoicism, and who 
consequently disdained popular taste, any manner of writing 
that reduced the fit few readers of Horace to the one or two 
of Persius received enthusiastic approval.*® The traditional 
conception was that the “true Artificer will . . . speake to the 
capacity of his hearers,” *’ or, as Donne writes of some of his 
own verses, “too bad, or too good, over or under her under- 
standing, and not fit.” ** But this doctrine of appropriateness, 
which is one of Aristotle’s two essential virtues of style, 
received a new interpretation by writers with Stoic tend- 
encies. Chapman, for instance, in his introduction to Achilles 
Shield, expresses an attitude common among Stoic writers after 
Muretus: 


My Epistle dedicatorie before my seven bookes is accounted darke 
and too much laboured: for the darkenes there is nothing good or 
bad, hard or softe, darke or perspicuous but in respect, & in respect 
of mens light, sleight, or envious perusalles (to whose loose capa- 
cities any worke worthily composde is knit with a riddle); & that 
the stile is materiall, flowing & not ranke, it may perhaps seeme 
darke to ranke riders or readers that have no more soules then 
burbolts: but to your comprehension, & in it selfe, I know it is 
not.*° 


°° The tastes of the multitude were to be scorned, and especially that for 
eloquence, described by Montaigne as “that foolishnesse and facilitie, which is 
found in the common multitude, and which doth subject the same, to be managed, 
perswaded, and led by the eares, by the sweet alluring and sense-entrancing sound 
of this harmonie, without duely weighing, knowing, or considering the trueth of 
things by the force of reason” (Essays, 1. 51.; Modern Library edition, p. 264). 
See Morris Croll’s “‘ Attic Prose’ in the Seventeenth Century,” S.P., 18 (1921). 
79-128, especially pp. 92 ff. For’ a summary of the anti-oratorical tendency at the 
end of the sixteenth century. This tendency is to be associated with the emphasis 
of matter over manner, sénse over sound. 

*7 Ben Jonson, Discoveries: Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 1. 23. 
Cf. 1. 46. Jonson, following Lipsius’ ideal curriculum, suggests for youth the 
“openest and clearest ” authors first: “ Livy before Salust, Sydney before Donne” 
(1. 34). 

8° Hayward, pp. 469-470. 

8° See Croll’s “‘ Attic Prose’ in the Seventeenth Century,” to which the fol- 
lowing treatment is chiefly indebted. 

°° Elizabethan Critical Essays, 2. 304. For other expressions of this attitude, 
see Chapman’s preface to Ovid’s Banquet of Sense, Hall’s “ Postscript ” (‘“ obscure 
because not under their reach”), and Muretus, Oratio XVI (where, Scripta Selecta, 
Leipzig, 1871, 1. 162, he says that those whose eyes are glazed accuse Tacitus of 
obscurity). For a useful study of Chapman’s obscurity, see Margaret Bottrall, 
“ George Chapman’s Defence of Difficulty in Poetry,” Criterion, 16 (1937). 638-54. 
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Aristotle’s other virtue of style, clearness, received little more 
than lip-service from many of the writers of anti-Ciceronian 
prose." Lipsius, for instance, like Seneca advises conciseness 
with clarity; but it is inevitable, once a premium is put upon 
compression, that clarity will suffer. “ Brevis esse laboro, ob- 
scurus fio,” as Horace said.** Besides, if a style is to be both 
clear and appropriate, it is certain that it can be so only by 
respect, as Chapman and many others realized. To the Stoics 
the chief duty was to be appropriate to oneself,’* and for this 
purpose the most appropriate style was one designed to express 
“ even in the intricacies and subtleties of its form, the difficul- 
ties of a soul exploring unfamiliar truth by the unaided exercise 
of its own faculties.” ** 

These are interesting parallels to Donne’s literary attitude, 
and help relate his individual taste in art to one of the most 
important intellectual and spiritual movements of his age. In 
concluding this article we may suggest another possible influ- 
ence, that of the taste which leads Donne to prefer, of the four 
great prophets, Ezekiel, for “his extraordinary depth, and 


R. L. Sharp, in “Some Light on Metaphysical Obscurity and Roughness,” S. P., 31 
(1934). 497-519, gives considerable space to Chapman, though many of his re- 
marks are unacceptable. A welcome relief from T. S. Eliot’s (Homage to John 
Dryden, p. 29) and George Williamson’s (The Donne Tradition, Cambridge, Mass., 
1930) praise of Chapman’s qualities of thought, may be found in Swinburne’s old 
essay, George Chapman. A sensible, well-balanced appreciation is contained in 
Douglas Bush’s Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition (Minneapolis, 1932), 
pp. 199-215. 

*1 Croll distinguishes two classes of writers by their attitude towards clearness: 
(1) those who “ studiously defy it ’—Tacitus, Persius, Tertullian, and their imita- 
tors in the seventeenth century (“the cult of significant darkness”), Donne, 
Gracian, Bacon, Malvezzi; (2) those who “ studiously cultivate” clearness, not for 
its own merits, but as a “ wise corrective” to other qualities of Stoic prose that 
they love better—Seneca, and his seventeenth-century imitators, Lipsius, Hall, 
Montaigne, Browne (“‘ Attic Prose’ in the Seventeenth Century,” p. 113). 

®2 Ars Poetica, 25-26. 

93 «© Attic Prose,” pp. 115-16. See Donne (Grierson, 1. 186): “Seeke wee then 
our selves in our selves,” “ Wee are but farmers of our selves,” “ Manure thy selfe 
then, to thy selfe be’approved.” 

4 * Attic Prose,” p. 122. An external cause for obscurity is recognized by 
Croll (p. 113) in the fact that the Stoic is a foreigner in this world, and must 
reconcile his inward detachment and independence with the necessary outward 
conformity. For this reason obscurity is useful to him—as to the satirist—in order 
to safeguard dangerous truths (a use exploited by Persius and Juvenal, and im- 
plicit in the traditions of satire), or as a subtle mockery of society. 
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mysteriousness. This element of mysteriousness, or gravity, 
as it is more often called, is traditional in obscurity. Boccaccio, 
in an early exposition of the attitude which was to become so 
important in the seventeenth century, declares that it is the 
poet’s office, 

where matters truly solemn and memorable are too much exposed 


... to protect as well as he can and remove them from the gaze of 
the irreverent, that they cheapen not by too common familiarity. 


That which is not open to view gains in gravity, as churches, 
according to Donne, “are best for Prayer, that have least 
light.” °*’ In poetry the same psychological principle holds 
true: “ that which being with a little endeavour searched, adds 
a kind of majesty to Poesy.” * It is perhaps not too far- 
fetched to connect this attitude towards literary retiredness, 
the desire to remain aloof from all but a chosen few, with a 
spiritual attitude prevalent at the end of the century. Fulke 
Greville, for instance, in A Letter to an Honourable Lady, 
clearly states that his real standards cannot be expressed to 
the crowd; and this is implied in the voluntary retirement of 
Montaigne, Charron, Lipsius, Balzac, and in the wave of melan- 
choly affecting so many intellectuals. Donne himself displays 
many evidences of melancholy * and he loves, even envies, the 
“ retyrings ” of his friend R. W., 


Bred in thee by a wise melancholy. 


University of Minnesota 





°° Fifty Sermons, 24, 199: quoted by E. M. Simpson, A Study of the Prose 
Works of John Donne, p. 245. 

°° Charles G. Osgood, Boccaccio on Poetry (Princeton, 1930), pp. 59-60. Cf. 
Chapman (Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 1. 68): “So kings hide 
their treasures & counsels from the vulgar, ne evilescant.” 

°7 4 Hymne to Christ, at the Authors Last Going into Germany, 1. 353, 29. 
This idea is evidently conventional. Muretus (Scripta Selecta, 1. 168) speaks of 
the value of obscurity, “which, by diverting expression from the customs of 
common speech, gains from this mysteriousness (peregrinitas) both gravity (dig- 
nitas) and majesty, and at the same time grips the attention of the reader. This 
acts as a veil which is drawn before the vulgar; thus dimly lighted temples fill 
those who enter with a religious awe.” 

°8 Chapman’s “ Epistle to Roydon,” before Ovid’s Banquet of Sense. E. K. 
calls Spenser’s “compasse of speache” “grave for the straungenesse” (Eliza- 
bethan Critical Essays, 1. 128). 

°° See my “ Donne and the Satiric Spirit,’ ELH, 11 (1944). 266-282. 

109 To Mr. R. W., 1. 209, 9-10. 
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THE TEMPEST: A RESTORATION OPERA 
PROBLEM 


By CuHartes E. Warp 


Since 1904, when W. J. Lawrence published an article in 
Anglia entitled “ Did Thomas Shadwell Write an Opera on 
‘The Tempest?’” (later, in 1912, included with some changes 
as a chapter in his Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies) , 
students of the Restoration period have generally accepted, 
without question, Lawrence’s attribution of the operatic Tem- 
pest to Shadwell. I should like here to record my dissent from 
that general acceptance, and to point out where I believe the 
responsibility for the operatic version really lies.’ 


1 


In the attempt to discover who made the operatic version of 
the Tempest, we must look first at the text. There are two 
quartos of the Tempest, that is, the Restoration Tempest, one 
dated 1670 and the other, 1674. George Saintsbury, and later 
Lawrence, drew attention to certain divergences between the 
quarto of 1670, which is the first edition of the Davenant- 
Dryden redaction of Shakespeare, and the quarto of 1674, 
which is the operatic text. Henry Herringman, who published 


* Lawrence’s statement of the case for Shadwell seems to me to be most unsatis- 
factory and inconclusive. His ‘ proof’ of Shadwell’s authorship consists of three 
points: 1) the statement by John Downes in Roscius Anglicanus that Shadwell 
was the author; 2) the anonymous attribution of the song, ‘ Arise, arise, ye sub- 
terranean winds’ in Part ii of Pietro Reggio’s Songs (1680); 3) the presence in 
Egerton Ms 2623 of a prologue and epilogue to the Tempest, which Lawrence 
asserts “ were undoubtedly written by Shadwell for his own opera.” It is unneces- 
sary to examine in detail Lawrence’s tangential reasoning that leads to his con- 
clusion that Shadwell wrote the opera. The interested reader will want to survey 
Lawrence’s evidence for himself. It is enough here to point out 1) that Downes is 
untrustworthy, even by Lawrence’s admission; 2) that the ascription of the song 
‘ Arise, arise’ to Shadwell is to be found only in the Reggio volume; 3) that the 
prologue and epilogue in Egerton Ms 2623 could have been written by almost any 
second-rate poet. 

? For convenience of reference I shall call the quarto of 1670 the “ Davenant ” 
quarto and the quarto of 1674 the “opera” quarto. Pepys saw the Davenant- 
Dryden play on November 7, 1669. The preface to this quarto, written by Dryden, 
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both quartos, retained in the “ opera” the preface, prologue, 
and epilogue (all written by Dryden) of “ Davenant.” But 
the text of “opera” shows many changes from “ Davenant.” 
Many, but not all, of these were recorded by Saintsbury in 
his text included in the Scott-Saintsbury edition of Dryden. 
Though Lawrence asserts that the main difference between the 
texts is the addition of the terminal Masque in “ opera,” a 
close examination reveals many other changes, which cumula- 
tively are more important as evidence of authorship than the 
mere addition of a masque. 

It is hardly necessary to submit a full collation of the two 
quartos: it will be enough to indicate the nature of the altera- 
tions and their approximate number. In general the changes 
can be grouped under two heads: changes in the order or 
arrangement of parts, and condensation of speeches (including 
omissions which run as high as thirty-two lines). First, with 
respect to the arrangement of parts: the two texts, with a few 
verbal changes, correspond in Act 1. But Act 2, se. 4 of 
“opera” corresponds to Act 2, se. 1 of “ Davenant ”; Act 3, 
sc. 1 of “opera” begins with Ariel’s song, “Come unto these 
yellow sands,” which appears in Act 2 of “ Davenant,” followed 
almost immediately by Ariel’s “ Full fathom five ”; in “ opera ” 
this song is given to Milcha; Act 3, sc. 2 of “opera” is the 
beginning of Act 3 in “ Davenant ”; Act 2, se. 1 of “ opera” 
begins with the entrance of Stephano, Mustacho, and Ventoso, 
a scene which occurs in the middle of Act 2 in “ Davenant ”; 
Act 5, sc. 3 (misnumbered ii by Saintsbury) of “ opera ” con- 
tains the masque, and of: course has no counterpart in “ Dave- 
nant.” In “opera” much more is made of Milcha than in 
“ Davenant,” where Milcha appears for the first time at the 
very end of Act 5. Here she is introduced by Ariel and together 
they dance a Saraband. In “ opera” she first appears in Act 1, 
sc. 2, and reappears frequently with Ariel. The second kind of 
change—condensation (and occasional omission) of speeches— 
is more numerous. There are between forty and fifty altera- 
tions in the speeches, mostly tending toward condensation and 
often toward a clarity in language which the “ Davenant ” did 


was dated December 1, 1669; the quarto was entered S. R. January 8, 1669/70; and 
was advertised in Mercurius Librarius, no. 6, for February 17, 1669/70. 
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not possess. The omissions, however, often obscure in “ opera ” 
what was a perfectly clear idea in “ Davenant.” One example 
may be enough to demonstrate this kind of change: 


“ Davenant ” (Act 3) “ Opera ” (Act 3, se. 3) 


Trincalo. There’s nothing but Trinc. There’s nothing but 
Malice in these Devils, I never malice in these devils; I would 
lov’'d ’em from my Childhood. it had been holy water for their 
The Devil take ’em. I would it — sakes. 
had been Holy-water for their Sycor. Tis no matter, I will 
sakes. cleave to thee. 

Sycorax. Will not thy mighti- 
ness revenge our wrongs on this 
great Sorcerer? I know thou 
wilt, for thou are valiant. 

Trine. In my sack, Madam 
Monster, as any flesh alive. 

Sycor. Then I will cleave to 
thee. 


With these changes before us, what can we deduce concern- 
ing the author of the “opera” text? We can say, I think, 
that the changes in arrangement were aimed at pulling the 
action together, and were probably made by one who was 
interested chiefly in mounting the play on the stage. The 
numerous condensations and omissions were perhaps dictated 
by the need to make time for the operatic features which 
were to be added, in order to keep the representation within a 
reasonable time. Again, we may say that a person interested 
in the stage presentation may have been responsible. If this 
suggestion is tenable, do the changes show the hand of Shadwell, 
or that of another, more knowledgeable in the demands of the 
theatre, and perhaps more skilled in the work at hand: chang- 
ing a comedy into a full-blown Restoration opera? Though 
Shadwell may well have been able to make such changes, I 
hope to show that he had very little if any part in the revision 
of the Tempest, and that the changes do indeed suggest another 
hand. 

To begin with, I should point out that Dryden—though he 


® See also the drinking scene between Stephano, Trincalo, and Mustacho (Act 4, 
sc. 3 in “ opera”), where seventeen lines are omitted; and also the scene between 
Prospero and Miranda (Act 5, sc. 1 in “ opera’”’), in which several rather important 
speeches of Miranda are omitted. 
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is often linked with the play and the operatic version—is 
unlikely to have had much to do with the former, or anything 
to do with the latter. In the preface to the “ Davenant ” 
quarto Dryden is becomingly modest with respect to his con- 
tribution to the collaborative effort of Sir William Davenant 
and himself in the play of 1669 (written of course before 
April, 1668, when Davenant died). He is extremely generous 
in giving credit to Davenant for the play; and it is difficult to 
interpret what Dryden says in this preface in any other way 
than that the play was almost all Sir William’s. The copyright 
was then certainly in the hands of Lady Mary Davenant, as 
was the direction of the Duke’s theatre, where both the original 
play and the opera were acted. Now, in late 1673 and early 
1674, when the opera was being prepared and acted, Dryden 
was closely allied—as he for the most part always had been— 
with the rival theatre, the Theatre Royal. Im fact, as is 
generally known, he was a shareholder in the Theatre Royal, 
and about the time Davenant died, Dryden had contracted to 
furnish three plays a year to the company at the Theatre 
Royal. On December 17, 1673/4 (at the time when the 
operatic Tempest was being prepared at the Duke’s House), 
Dryden along with the other shareholders entered into an 
agreement with the building investors for the new Theatre 
Royal. The articles of agreement were signed on March 20, 
1673/4, within a month of the appearance of the Tempest at 
the other theatre.* Since the other shareholders who held the 
same number of shares as Dryden (one and a quarter) con- 
tributed £200 for the scenery, costumes and so on, it is a fair 
assumption that Dryden must have done the same. His in- 
terest was bound financially and otherwise to the Theatre 
Royal. It is therefore difficult to believe that he spent any 
effort or any time to revise a play (for which he took very 
little credit in the first place and in which he apparently had no 
legal interest) which in the production by Betterton and his 
company was to provide him and the Theatre Royal a very 
severe shock. Indeed Dryden’s comments in prologues and 
epilogues at this time suggest that he was acutely annoyed at 
the great success of the Tempest and other operatic entertain- 


* Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, pp. 254-5. 
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ments at the Duke’s Theatre. Dryden, it seems clear, had 
nothing to do with the revised Tempest. 

Nor did Shadwell, I believe, have any part in the operatic 
Tempest. Lawrence’s case for Shadwell is too insubstantial to 
be accepted. The late George Thorn-Drury, in his limited dis- 
cussion of Lawrence’s attribution, rebuts very well the evi- 
dence for Shadwell’s authorship.° He emphasizes the major 
piece of “ proof ” upon which Lawrence’s case largely stands or 
falls: the testimony of John Downes. Says Thorn-Drury: “ If 
Downes knew that Shadwell had turned The Tempest into an 
opera with a conspicuously successful result, many other people 
must also have been aware of the fact, and there is not a scrap 
of evidence to show that any one else ever suspected it.” ° 
None of the stage historians of the period, none of the gossips, 
none of the playwrights—not even Shadwell—ever connected 
the Tempest with Shadwell. In all the discussion on this 
problem no one, oddly enough, has thought of investigating 
Shadwell’s own testimony, to which we now turn. 

At the time when the 7empest was being made ready for 
presentation, Shadwell was engaged upon an opera of his own, 
which he and every one else are agreed was indeed his—Psyche. 
This opera, which was registered by Herringman on August 1, 
1674, was first acted probably on February 27, 1674/5." In 
the preface to the printed play, Shadwell begins: “In a good 
natur’d Countrey, I doubt not but this my first [italics mine] 
Essay in Rhime would be at least forgiven; especially when I 


5See his articles in Review of English Studies, 1 (1925). 327-333; 3 (1927). 
204-208. 

° Op. cit., 1 (1925). 327-28. 

™This date, the generally accepted one, depends upon the excerpt from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s records (as printed by Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 
1928, p. 310): “ fleb 27 Psyche first acting . . . 30.” This may of course mean 
merely the first time acted in that season, not the initial production. It seems to 
be assumed that since Shadwell testifies that his opera waited sixteen months 
before it was printed, it also waited nearly the same length of time ‘before it was 
produced. There is some confusion on this point; for example, Montague Summers 
(The Complete Works of Thomas Shadwell, 2, 275) records the above date for the 
first acting of Psyche; yet thirteen lines down the same page, he quotes—appar- 
ently with approval—the ‘ untrustworthy ’ Downes as follows: “In February, 1673 
[1673/4?] the long expected Opera Psyche came forth in all her ornaments.” Since 
this evidence moves forward the date of the opera by an entire year and therefore 
places it much nearer the date of composition, why not accept Downes here? 
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be) 


promise to offend no more in this kind....” This can only 
mean that Psyche was his first attempt to write opera. Further 
in the preface he says that “in a thing written in five weeks, 
as this was, there must needs be many Errors, which I desire 
true Criticks to pass by; and which perhaps I see myself, but 
having much bus’ness, and indulging myself with some pleasure 
too, I have not had leisure to mend them, nor would it indeed 
be worth the pains.” And further: “I do not, nor ever did, 
intend to value my self upon the writing of this play... .” 
And again: “ This I have so little valued that I have not alter’d 
six lines of it since it was first written, which, (except the Songs 
at the Marriage of Psyche in the last Scene) was all done 
Sixteen months since.” He then proceeds to give credit to 
Locke, the composer of the music for the songs, to Draghi for 
the instrumental music, to St. Andre for the dances, and to 
Stephenson for the painted scenes. In the last sentence of the 
preface he gives the largest credit of all: “ In those things that 
concern the Ornament or Decoration of the Play, the great 
industry and care of Mr. Betterton ought to be remembered, 
at whose desire I wrote upon the subject.” * 

According to Shadwell himself, then, Psyche had been com- 
posed, at Betterton’s request, sixteen months before it was 
printed. If we accept the approximate date of printing as 
February, 1674/5 (in which month it was advertised in the 
Term Catalog) , we must conclude that Psyche was completed, 
or nearly so, in the late autumn of 1673, or at the very latest 
in the early winter of 1673/4. Now, interestingly enough, this 
was precisely the time when the Tempest was being revised. 
Are we to believe that Shadwell was industriously at work— 
with both hands as it were—writing his own opera and also 
making the many detailed changes which we have found in the 
operatic Tempest? Even Shadwell’s friends might have been 
astonished at such industry in one who was not loath to admit 
his leisureliness and his indulgence in “some pleasure too.” 
Yet, it sems to me, one must be prepared to accept Shadwell’s 
double task—if one insists upon Shadwell’s responsibility for 
the Tempest. Though it might be difficult, if not impossible, 


8 Ttalics mine. Summers, op. cit., 2, 279-80. 
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to think of Shadwell as writing two operas at the same time, it 
is not too difficult to imagine that he might have contributed a 
song to the Tempest. But his authorship of “ Arise, arise, ye 
subterranean winds” has not been proved. The song was 
attributed to him in only one place—the volume of Pietro 
Reggio in 1680. Even if we grant that Reggio knew what he 
was talking about and that Shadwell did actually write the 
words to this song, we are still far from asserting, as Lawrence 
does assert, that he “ wrote ” the opera. Indeed, the case for 
Shadwell’s authorship of the operatic Tempest is no case at all. 
Yet someone was responsible for the revised Tempest; if not 
Dryden or Shadwell, who was responsible? But before pro- 
ceeding, I should like to add two more pertinent points: 1) 
Why should Herringman, who registered Psyche on August 1, 
1674, under Shadwell’s name, not have published the Tempest 
under his name in November of that year—if Shadwell was 
the author? The stationer, we can be sure, knew who did the 
Tempest; and the reason he did not attach Shadwell’s name to 
it is obvious: Shadwell did not write the Tempest; 2) Why did 
Dryden not take the incomparable opportunity in Macflecknoe 
to say something derogatory about the Tempest, as he did 
about Psyche and other plays of Shadwell? The answer is 
clear: Dryden knew that Shadwell did not write the operatic 
Tempest. 


Q 


The likely person to have revised the Tempest was, as I hope 
to show, Thomas Betterton. This great actor-manager had 


® Who was Pietro Reggio? No one who has dealt with this opera problem has 
thought it worth while to ask. I have been able to discover precious little about 
him. He appears to have been a Genoese musician, but when he came to England 
or what he did for a livelihood no one seems to know. It is a fact that he was 
not a member of the King’s Music, from which group all of the musicians con- 
nected with the operas of the time were recruited. How did Reggio discover that 
Shadwell had written the words to the song that he was setting to music seven 
years after the event? I do not know. So far as I can find out, Pelham Hum- 
phrey composed the music for this song when it was first sung in the Tempest. 
(See W. Barclay Squire, “The Music of Shadwell’s Tempest, “in The Musical 
Quarterly, 7 [1921], 565-78). What weight, in short, can we attach to the testi- 
mony of Reggio, about whom we know nothing, and who may have been merely 
an Italian music teacher? Whatever he was, he was certainly not in the circle of 
composers who did the music for the Restoration operas. 
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been, from the first year of the Restoration, a member of 
Davenant’s company at the Duke’s House. Upon Sir William’s 
death in April, 1668, the direction of the theatre, along with 
the property rights, passed to Lady Mary Davenant, who acted 
as guardian for Charles Davenant, then a minor. But the 
practical and artistic management of the theatre she entrusted 
to Betterton and Henry Harris, both of whom were large share- 
holders in the company.’® Betterton’s success as manager is 
noteworthy. Owing partly to his acumen, the company pros- 
pered, and by 1674 he was, with the exception of Lady Mary, 
who held 3.3 shares, the largest shareholder with 3.25 shares." 

As the chief actor of the company and manager, Betterton 
was charged with the task of earning a profit for the company, 
which was laboring under the shadow of a huge expenditure 
of £9000 for the new theatre built in 1670/71. In order to 
attract customers, he could use not only the current offerings 
of his writers, but also all of the Shakespeare plays, which had 
been allotted to Davenant in the settlement of 1660, and which 
Betterton and his company had for years acted with success. 
With the waning of the fad of the Heroic play about 1670/71 
(after the appearance at the Theatre Royal of Dryden’s Con- 
quest of Granada in two parts) , Betterton’s company—thanks 
to Davenant’s interest both before and after the Restoration— 
was peculiarly equipped to present a type of entertainment 
designed to spur jaded appetites—the opera. It is not neces- 
sary to review here the history of the operatic play; it is enough 
to point out that it was at Betterton’s theatre that most of 
the operas of the next féw years were acted—to the extreme 
annoyance of the rival company. 

Although music and dancing had been a part of plays before 
this time, it remained for Betterton in 1672 to bring an innova- 
tion to the London stage: the revised, operatic Macbeth. It 
was altered, according to Downes, “ by Sir William Davenant; 
being drest in all it’s Finery, as new Cloath’s, new Scenes, 
Machines, as flyings for the Witches; with all the Singing and 
Dancing in it.”’* Its appeal to the audiences seems to have 


10 Hotson, op. cit., pp. 227-28. *t Hotson, op. cit., p. 231. 
12 Roscius Anglicanus, p. 33. Downes’ insistence upon the new costumes and 
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been great, if we can judge by the rather sour comments that 
came from Dryden and the other theatre. In a prologue 
written for the King’s players when they went to Oxford, 
Dryden says: 


But when all fail’d to strike the stage quite dumb, 

Those wicked engines call’d machines are come. 

Thunder and Lightning now for wit are play’d, 

And shortly scenes in Lapland will be laid 

Witchcraft reigns there [on the stage] and raises to renown 
Macbeth, the Simon Magus of the town."® 


The public approval of the operatic Macbeth must have con- 
firmed Betterton in his apparent desire to present more opera. 
In charting his course he drew upon French operatic plays as 
well as upon the native material which could be adapted to 
song and dance. Though he may not actually have gone to 
France (there is no evidence that he did), he knew what 
was being done, as is evident in his request that Shadwell 
adapt Corneille’s Psyché. In the meantime, after the success 
of Macbeth, Betterton seems to have planned, for his next 
offering, a somewhat more sumptuous entertainment. 

The Duke’s House must have begun early to think of the 
details of its preparation. On August 22, 1673, James Vernon, 
a clerk of Sir Joseph Williamson, wrote to his superior, who 
was then in Cologne on affairs of state: 


. . and now that I am among players I ought not to omitt to 
acquaint your Excellancy that the Duke’s House are preparing an 
Opera and great machines. They will have dansers out of France, 
and St. Andre comes over with them, who is to have a pension of 
the King, and a patent of master of the compositions for ballets; 
further, the King hath granted them what boys of his Chappell 
they shall have occasion for to sing." 


scenery, and the singing and dancing suggests that this Macbeth, acted on February 
18, 1672/3, was not Davenant’s early redaction of Shakespeare, which the Duke’s 
company had been acting for some years, but a new version designed for operatic 
features, and obviously not done by Davenant. 

18 The prologue was probably written in March or April, 1673; for Dryden alludes 
to it in a letter to Rochester about the first of May. 

14 Letters to Sir Joseph Williamson at Cologne, ed. W. D. Christie, Camden 
Society Publications, 1. 180. 
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It is a matter of record that the French dancers did come to 
England and that they took part in the opera the Tempest. I 
have not been able to discover whether St. Andre had his 
pension or his patent. But he was still in England as late as 
March 27, 1675.1° The Lord Chamberlain’s records reveal some 
of the names of the dancers that came over from France: 
Pecurr, Le Temps, Shenan, D’Muraile.’* And the boys of the 
Chapel Royal did sing in the Tempest, as the document printed 
by Nicoll proves. They are commanded to remain in town all 
the week in order to sing in the Tempest, and to go to Windsor 
only on Saturdays and to return to town on Mondays, if there 
be occasion for them to sing. All this serves to show, I think, 
that the opera referred to in Vernon’s letter of August 22 was 
the Tempest. Unfortunately we have no document which will 
reveal definitely the first date of presentation. About April 
30, 1674 is the date generally accepted; it might have been 
earlier; it could not have been much later. 

If the Tempest, then, was being prepared as early as August, 
1673, it seems clear that Betterton must have been the person 
engaged in making it into an operatic entertainment; he was 
the most likely person to have had the legal right to Davenant’s 
Tempest, the interest, the knowledge, and the skill to make it 
an opera. Working with him, no doubt, were the musicians 
Matthew Locke, Pelham Humphrey, John Bannister, and Gio- 
vanni Draghi;** and of course St. Andre. Betterton’s chief 
problem, as we have seen above, was to effect alterations in 
the ordering of the parts of the play and to condense speeches, 
so that he could find space for the set songs, the ballet entrées, 
and the final Masque of Neptune and Amphitrite, which he 
probably wrote. And it is certain that he provided the de- 
scriptions of the scenes. Shadwell, we recall, gave credit to 
Betterton, not only for the initial suggestion that he undertake 


15 See Calendar of Treasury Books, 1672-75, p. 714. 

1° Nicoll, op. cit., pp. 317-318. 

17 The first three were members of the King’s Music; Draghi is said to have 
been at this time organist to the Queen. Humphrey held a double position: he 
was master of the Children of the Chapel Royal and also “one of the assistants 


in ordinary for composing and practice of the violins.” (Cal. Treas. Books, 1672- 
75, p. 394). For both positions he received £400 per year and was the highest 
paid musician under Charles. 
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Psyche, but also for the things that “ concern the Ornament 
and Decoration of the play.” There can be little doubt that the 
hand which made the descriptions for Psyche also made those 
for the Tempest, as it some years later was to provide the same 
things for Dryden’s Albion and Albanius and for Betterton’s 
own Prophetess. A short comparison will suffice to show the 
similarities in phrasing and detail. In Psyche (Act 3) we find: 
The scene is the Palace of Cupid, compos’d of wreath’d columns 


of the Corinthian Order; the wreathing is adorned with Roses, and 
the Columns have several little Cupids flying about ’em and a 


‘ single cupid standing upon every capital. At a good distance are 


seen three arches . .. the middle arch is noble and high, beautified 
with cupids and festoons, and supported with columns of the 
foresaid Order... . 


From this point on, the description is a rather close translation 
of the second interméde of Corneille’s Psyché. In the pre- 
liminary description of the scene for the Tempest occurs the 
following: “The frontispiece is a noble arch, supported by 
large wreathed columns of the Corinthian order; the wreathings 
of the columns are beautiful with roses wound round them, and 
several Cupids flying about them.” Since the Tempest and 
Shadwell’s Psyche were being done at the same time, it is not 
surprising to find Betterton using phrasing in the French play 
for the Tempest as well as for Shadwell’s opera. There are 
reminiscences in several places in the Tempest which may pos- 
sibly occur because of his current interest in the French opera.”* 
But I do not wish to press a point which is difficult, if not 
impossible, to prove. When one compares Betterton’s acknowl- 
edged descriptions in Dryden’s Albion and those in his own 
Prophetess, it becomes clear that he repeated himself from the 
earlier plays. His description of the Poetical Hell in Act 2 of 
Albion, for example, is lifted bodily from Shadwell’s Psyche 
(Act 5, sc. 1); and his scenes in Act 4 and Act 5 of the 
Prophetess are reminiscent both of Shadwell’s play and the 
Tempest. 

18 For instance, the Prologue to Corneille’s opera seems to provide phrasing for 
the opening scene of the Tempest; and the first interméde of Psyché contains the 
horrible rocks, etc., which becomes a recurring scene in the Tempest. Of course 


Betterton might have found much the same descriptions in earlier English Masques: 
Davenant’s Salmacida Spolia, for example. 
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The argument for Betterton’s responsibility for the Tempest 
must remain tentative, since clear proof is at this time impos- 
sible. But there is no doubt, I think, that Shadwell was not 
the author of the Tempest. It is unfortunate that Lawrence 
should have made out such a case for Shadwell; and it is 
doubly unfortunate that his assertion should have found such 
uncritical acceptance among scholars of the Restoration drama. 
The wide-spread inclusion of the “ fact ” of Shadwell’s author- 
ship of the Zempest in text-books has tended to obscure other 
facts of the period; and text-books being what they are, we can 
be sure that perhaps two more generations of students will be 
misled before any correction can be made. 


Duke University 
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RES ET VERBA: WORDS AND THINGS 
By A. C. Howetu 


Sometimes a phrase appeals to men and becomes a common- 
place because it seems to meet a need they have experienced. 
The pair of terms under consideration, words and things, had 
an interesting history during the seventeenth century because 
it served as a corrective comment on the heavily ornamented 


- style of writing then in vogue. It is the purpose of this paper 


to trace briefly through the seventeenth century the use of this 
combination of words and the idea represented by it. Al- 
though the passages quoted do not by any means exhaust the 
possibilities of its use, they very probably represent a cross- 
section and tend to demonstrate a changing conception of style 
and a rising interest in the technical study of words in terms 
of meaning. As will appear, the term res, meaning subject- 
matter, seems to become confused with res meaning things, and 
the tendency to assume that things should be expressible in 
words, or conversely, words should represent things, not met- 
aphysical and abstract concepts, may be discerned. The con- 
troversy has some current interest because of the present con- 
cern with semantics and the problem of meaning discussed by 
Alfred Korzybski, C. K. Ogden, I. A. Richards, S. I. Hayakava, 
Stuart Chase, and others. 

The origin of the use of this pair of words is, of course, clas- 
sical; and it was from their study of classical rhetoric that 
seventeenth century critics learned of it. An early expression 
of the idea, with the two words in close juxtaposition, is the 
statement attributed to Cato the Elder: “ Rem tene, verba 
sequentur,”* which may be translated, “take hold of things 
and words will naturally follow, or will take care of themselves.” 
In the rhetorical writings of Cicero the pair of words appears 
frequently, usually in expresssions concerning the relation of 
style to subject-matter, for which res was the normal rhetorical 
term. In such sentences as this: “ Ergo utimur verbis aut eis 
quae propria sunt at certa quasi vocabula rerum paene una 


1 Found in C. Julius Victor, Ars Rhetorica, Cap. 1. 
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nata cum rebus ipsis; aut eis quae transferuntur .. .” ?—trans- 
lated in the Loeb Classical Library edition, “ The words we 
employ then are either the proper and definite designations of 
things, which were almost born at the same time as the things 
themselves; or terms used metaphorically . . .” ete——in such 
sentences Cicero seems to recognize the distinction between 
words as representing things and words used metaphorically, a 
distinction which will be noted later. Again, commenting on 
the five ornaments of oratory, he names as one of them the 
quality of brevity and goes on, “ Brevitas autem conficitur 
simplicibus verbis semel una quaque re dicenda, nulli rei nisi ut 
dilucide dicas serviendo.” * Here again res and verba are pair- 
ed, and the meaning seems to be that brevity is attained by 
using simple words, saying each thing once, and observing 
nothing except that you speak with lucidity. Cicero does not 
suggest that words should represent things merely; he was more 
interested in ornamentation than in the plain style. When he 
used the term res, he was normally referring to subject-matter. 
However that may be, readers of Cicero often meet with the 
pair of words under discussion. 

But the phrasing with which Quintilian expressed the re- 
lationship of words and things seems to have made the strong- 
est impression on seventeenth century readers and may have 
been the basis for their use of the pair of words in relation to 
style. In the Institutes Quintilian advised the writers: “ Curam 
ergo verborum rerum volo esse sollicitudinem. Nam plurumque 
optima rebus cohaeret et cernuntur suo lumine,” * which Pro- 
fessor C. S. Baldwin translates as follows: “ Let care in words 
be solicitude for things. For generally the best words are in- 
separable from their things and are discovered by their light.” ° 
It is possible here to translate the term rerum as subject-matter, 
as does the Loeb Classical Library translator; yet it remains a 
fact that res and verba appear together in the Latin, which 
every seventeenth century reader would have used, and con- 


* Cicero, De Oratore, 3. 149. The translation is that of E. W. Sutton, in the 
Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1942), 2. 118-119. 

’ Cicero, De Partitione Oratoria, 19. (Op. cit. 2. 326). Other illustrations of the 
use are in Orator, 40. 9; and De Oratore, 3. 19. 

4 Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, Lib. 8, Proem, 20. 21. 

5C. S. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1924), p. 78. 
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sciously or unconsciously he would have recalled the simple 
meaning of the two terms, things and words. 

But the rhetoric of Cicero prevailed during the Renaissance, 
to the general neglect of Quintilian’s admonition, with only a 
rare voice raised in opposition. Thus, when Donne began to 
preach, he was only following the prevailing style when he chose 
words for sound and for their ornamental value as well as for 
their meaning. It was Francis Bacon who began the condem- 
nation of Ciceronianism, and perhaps first used res and verba 
in a contemporary discussion of style. But his condemnation 
did not begin to take effect until the Restoration, as will be 
noted. The point to note here is the use of the terms. Discus- 
sing the first distemper of learning in The Advancement of 
Learning, Bacon first mentions the causes of Ciceronianism, 
then goes on: 

. . . these four causes concurring, the admiration of the ancient 
authors, the hate of the schoolmen, the exact study of the languages, 
and the efficacy of preaching, did bring in an affectionate study of 
eloquence and copy of speech. . . . This grew speedily to an excess; 
for men began to hunt more after words than matter.® 

When Bacon turned The Advancement of Learning into Latin 
under the title De Augmentis Scientarum, he translated the 
last phrase quoted above as “. . . atque hinc factum est, ut 
paulo postea major apud plurimos coeperit haberi verborum 
cura quam rerum.” ‘—using the exact phrase of Quintiliam, 
“Curam ergo verborum rerum.” In the next section of the 
Advancement Bacon again uses the terms and goes on to point 
out a distinction of which Hobbes was to make vigorous use. 
“Here then is the first distemper of learning,’ said Bacon, 
“when men study words and not matter . . . for words are but 
the images of matter... .”*° In the Latin this becomes “ Hic 
itaque cernere est primam literarium intemperiem, cum (ut 
diximus) verbis studetur non rebus . . . quid enim aliud sunt 
verba quam imagines rerum... .° Thus, for Bacon the pair of 


® Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, edited by William Wright (Ox- 
ford, 1920), p. 29. 

7 Bacon, Works. Edited by James Spedding, Robert L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath 
(London, 1858), 1. 451. 

8 Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Ed. cit., p. 30. 
® Bacon, Works, Loc cit. 
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words, res and verba, matter, or things, and words was clearly 
associated with a way of writing which did not approve of 
words used as ornament, “full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” 

His voice was raised in protest even at the moment when 
the preaching of Donne and Andrews was popular, and the 
pursuit of words, rather than things was considered the proper 
oranament of style. In 1629, however, another voice was 
raised in protest, using the same pair of words to plead for a 
simpler style. Sir John Beaumont sounded the warning, echo- 
ing Quintilian, in a poem which anticipates a number of the 
conceptions of style which were to be in vogue in the Restora- 
tion. In his poem “To His Late Majesty, Concerning the 
True Forme of English Poetry,” he advised the poet to seek: 

. . . pure phrase, fit epithets, a sober care 

Of metaphors .. . (lines 51-52) 
Strong figures drawn from deepe invention’s springs 
Consisting less in words and more in things 


A language not affecting ancient times 
Nor Latin shreds, by which the pedant climbs . . .?° 


(lines 55-58; italics mine) 


Although Ben Jonson has much to say about style in his 
Timber, he seems not to have used the pair of words under 
discussion. Perhaps he comes closest to it in such statements as, 
“Tn all speech, words and sense are as the body and the soule.” * 
and “ Pure and neat language I love, yet plain and customary.” *” 
The quotations are cited from the section entitled “ De Stylo, 
et Optimo Scribendi Geriere,” which, according to Springarn, 
is almost literally translated from Quintilian’s Institutes.” 
That he knew the passage may be gathered from other evi- 
dence. He cites a statement attributed to Julius Caesar, “ Ver- 
borum delectus origo est eloquentia,” ** and in the margin 
refers the reader to “Quintil. L. 8.” He also told William 
Drummond of Hawthornden in the “ Conversations” that 
“ Quintilian’s 6, 7, 8 books were not only to be read but alto- 


10 The Poems of Sir John Beaumont,” in English Poets, Edited by Alexander 
Chalmers (London, 1810), 6. 30-31. 

11 Joel E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908- 
1909), 1. 36. 

48 Loc. cit. 18 Spingarn, Op. cit., 1. 224. 


**Tbid., 2. (87. 
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gether digested.” *° Certainly he would have agreed with Beau- 
mont that good style should consist “less in words and more 
in things.” 

No reader of early seventeenth century prose needs illustra- 
tions of the extravagant over-use of words, the evident love 
of words for themselves, which marks the sermons and essays of 
the period. The authors were hunting more after words than 
matter, to use Bacon’s phrase, and paid small attention to 
Beaumont’s suggestion. The trick of the redoubled phrase, 
common in Donne and Browne, the piling up of alliterative 
synonyms of which Taylor and Donne were often guilty, the 
choice of strange, unusual terms often without meaning to their 
auditors—all these can be abundantly illustrated in the prose 
published between 1620 and 1660. Four sentences may there- 
fore, serve as examples of the usages against which Quintilian’s 
admonition, “let care of words be solicitude for things,” was 
directed. 


(John Donne) . .. we have no such rule or art to ground a pre- 
sagition of spiritual death, and damnation . . . for the mercies of 
God work momentanely, in minutes . . . [Sermon 158] 


(Sir Thomas Browne) . . . But who were the proprietaries of these 
bones, or what bodies these ashes made up, were a question above 
antiquarism; not to be resolved by man, nor easily perhaps by 
spirits, except we consult the provincial guardians, or tutelary ob- 
servators. .. .*” 

[From Hydrotaphia, or Urn-Burial, Chapter 5] 


(Jeremy Taylor, telling the story of three false witnesses who swore 
oaths) ... the first wishing that, if he said false, God would 
destroy him with fire; the second, that he might die of the King’s 
evil; the third, that he might be blind: and so it came to pass; the 
first, being surprised with fire in his own roof, amazed and intri- 
cated, confounded and despairing, paid the price of his slander with 
the pains of most fearful flames; and the second perished by pieces, 
and chirurgeons and torment; which when the third saw, he 
repented his fault . . . but wept so bitterly, that he found at the 
same time the reward of his calumny, and the acceptance of his 
repentance. .. .** 


[Sermon 24, from Twenty-five Sermons preached at 
The Golden Grove] 


18 Ibid., 1. 218. 

16 John Donne, Works, edited by Henry Alford (London, 1839), 6. 289. 

17 Sir Thomas Browne, Works, edited by Simon Wilkin (London, 1900), 3. 42. 
18 Jeremy Taylor, Works (London, 1880), 1. 748. 
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(John Gauden) .. . darkness and disputes, division, distractions, 
dissatisfactions, and confusions must needs follow .. . [any op- 
position to Apostolic Succession] ?° 


[Funeral Sermon for Dr. Brownrig, London, 1660] 


With Hobbes the distinction between “‘ words,” Bacon’s “ im- 
ages of things (or matter),” and the “things” themselves 
becomes clearer as he champions the cause of the simple, plain 
style in his Leviathan (1651). His keen interest in clarity 
and definition led him to deplore the use of words which had 
vague referents, to use the term of modern writers on semantics. 
He attacks vagueness and absurdity in language and drives 
home his point by singling out for particular sarcasm the 
writers on divinity, and by implication the preachers. Thus 
in Chapter 3 of the Leviathan he takes up the problem of 
classification of nouns, concluding that words are only “ wise 
men’s counters,” having no value if not related to verifiable 
facts. Discussing absurdities in language, he remarks that the 
cause of the seventh absurdity is the use of “ names that signify 
nothing; but are taken up and learned by rote from the schools, 
as ‘ hypostatical,’ ‘ transubstantiate,’ ‘ consubstantiate,’ ‘ eter- 
nal-now, and the like canting of schoolmen.” *® Again, he 
concludes: “the light of human minds is perspicuous words, 
but by exact definitions first snuffed, and purged from ambi- 
guity . . . and on the contrary, metaphors, and senseless and 
ambiguous words are like ignes fatui....” *‘ Later, he remarks 
on “ another fault in the discourses of some men; which may 
be numbered amongst the sorts of madness; namely the abuse 
of words .. . and that is, when men speak such words, as put 
together, have in them no signification at all... .” That his 
readers may “be assured their words are without anything 
correspondent in the mind .. .” he proceeds to give examples 
of such combinations of words which have no referents in the 
minds of readers, from “ the schoolmen,” such as the title of a 
chapter in Suarez’s book, “ The first cause does not necessarily 
inflow anything into the second, by force of the essential sub- 
ordination of the second cause. . . .” And, concludes Hobbes, 


1° Cited by Caroline F. Richardson, English Preachers and Preaching, 1640-1670 
(New York: Macmillan. 1928), p. 85. 

2° Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan. Edited by Henry Morley (London, 1889), p. 14. 

21 Ibid., p. 30. 
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not without a slight dig at theologians in general, “ When men 
write whole volumes of such stuff, are they not mad?” * And 
mad, or at least “ enthusiastick,” to use a term then coming 
into vogue,” these writers were beginning to be considered by 
the rising generation which produced the Royal Society. 

Hobbes, then, approved of a style “ consisting less in words 
and more in things,” and his powerful influence sounded the 
deathknell of the ornate style, especially in preaching. Jeremy 
Taylor, writing “ Rules and Advices to the Clergy,” which 
appeared after his elevation to the Bishopric of Down and 
Connor in 1660, had by this time seen the need for a less ornate 
style; and hence cautions the preacher as follows: “In your 
sermons... use primitive, known, and accustomed words, and 
affect not the new fantastical, or schismatical terms.” ** Com- 
ing from Taylor, the most ornate preacher of the period, this 
advice surely marks the advent of a new style in preaching, 
where words are no longer to be fantastical or unknown to the 
auditory. 

Other essays on preaching contained the same advice in more 
detail, advocating the doctrine that words should move nearer 
to things and that vague, abstract terms should be avoided. 
John Eachard, writing in 1670, condemns the high-flown style 
popular in the universities; saying, “. . . for the most part, an 
ordinary cheesmonger or plum-seller, that scarce ever heard 
of a university, shall write much better sense and more to the 
purpose than these young philosophers, who, injudiciously 
hunting for great words, make themselves learnedly ridiculous. 
” 25 Continuing the theme, Eachard attacks ornate preach- 
ing: 


Among the first things that seem to be useless, may be reckoned 
the high tossing and swaggering preaching. ... For there be a 
sort of Divines, who, if they happen of an unlucky hard word all 
the week, they think themselves not careful of their flock, if they 


*2 Tbid., p. 42. 

28 George Williamson, “ The Restoration Revolt against Enthusiasm.” SP, 30 
(1933), 571-603. 

*4 Jeremy Taylor, op. cit., 3. 712. 

25 John Eachard, The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy and 
Religion (London, 1670). Reprinted in Critical Essays and Literary Fragments 
(English Garner), edited by John Churton Collins (New York, n.d.), p. 259-260. 
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lay it not up till Sunday, and bestow it amongst them in the next 
preachment... . 

Those that are inclinable to make these useless speeches . . . do 
it, for the most part, upon one of these two considerations. Either 
out of simple phantastic glory. . . . Or else, they do this to gain a 
respect and reverence from their people. . . . For if the Minister’s 
words be such as the constable uses: his matter plain and practical, 
such as comes to the common market: he may pass possibly for an 
honest and well-meaning man, but by no means for a scholar! 
Whereas if he springs forth, now and then, in high raptures towards 
the uppermost heavens; dashing, here and there, an all-confounding 
word! . . . if he soars aloft in unintelligible huffs! preaches points 
deep and mystical and delivers them as darkly and phantastically! 
“ this, is the way,” say they, “ of being accounted a must able and 
learned Instructor.” *° 


The obvious irony needs no comment, but the use of the terms 
words and matter brings in a strong echo of the commonplace 
which the century could not forget.” 

It was the poet Abraham Cowley, however, who was next 
after Beaumont to use the actual pair of words under discus- 
sion. Familiar as he was with the idea of Bacon and Hobbes 
and the dear friend of Bishop Thomas Sprat, historian of the 
Royal Society, Cowley was much concerned with the problem 
of language. It was natural, therefore, for him to consider 
words and things when he wrote his “ Ode to the Royal Society.” 
Stanza 4 of the Ode begins: 

From Words, which are but Pictures of the Thought, 


(Though we our Thoughts from them perversely drew) 
To Things, the Mind’s right Object, he it brought. . . .*8 


The “ he ” refers to Philosophy, a fact which the poet is at some 
pains to establish in‘a previous stanza. As will appear shortly, 
the use of words and things may have occurred to Cowley as 
the result of the deliberations on style in the Royal Society, for 
Bishop Sprat was to make the pair famous in his History. The 
lines also recall Bacon’s statement that “ words are but images 


°° Ibid., p. 264. 

27 Joseph Glanvil published two essays in 1678 which also favored the new 
style and advised the use of plain words. The titles are: “A Seasonable Defence 
of Preaching and the Plain Way of it,” and “An Essay on Preaching.” In this 
latter he has a division entitled “ The Preacher should use Plain Words: ”, in which 
he advocated “a manly unaffectedness and simplicity of speech . . .” (Reprinted 
in Spingarn, op. cit., 2. 273.) 

“8 The Works of Abraham Cowley. The Tenth Edition. (London, 1707), 2. 603. 
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of matter,” and Hobbes’s insistence on a distinction between 
words and objects of reality. 

Another member of the Royal Society caught the phrase— 
perhaps not unaware that he was echoing Quintilian, Beaumont, 
and Cowley—when he wrote in his “tagged” version of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, which He made into a sort of drama 
and entitled “ The State of Innocence,” the following lines: 


From words and things, ill sorted and misjoined 
The anarchy of thought and chaos of the mind.” 


John Dryden did not find his phrase about words and things 
in John Milton’s poem, but he may have heard it discussed at 
the meetings of the Royal Society, where he was one of those 
particularly concerned with the problem of language and style. 

For in the deliberations of that important body is found the 
clearest expression of a growing desire to make words represent 
things. This interpretation may not have been what Quintilian 
meant when he used the phrase “ Let care in words be solicitude 
for things’; but the statement phrased by Sprat and embody- 
ing the pair of words under consideration did mean that words 
should stand for things and has become almost a classic defini- 
tion of the plain style advocated by Hobbes and other Restora- 
tion critics. 

As Bacon had traced in the Advancement of Learning the rise 
of Ciceronianism, Sprat in the History of the Royal Society 
traces the rise of the ornate style. He notes that after the days 
of Henry VIII the language “ received many fantastic terms, 


?° The speech is a part of Lucifer’s soliloquy in Act 3, Sc. 1. Looking on Adam 
and Eve sleeping, Lucifer remarks: 
Their reason sleeps, but mimic fancy wakes 
Supplies her part, and wild ideas takes, 
From words and things ill sorted . . . ete. 
(lines 140-144) 
(Works of John Dryden, edited by Scott and Saintsbury [Edinburgh, 1883] 5, 147) 
The soliloquy is, of course modelled on Paradise Lost 4, lines 803-808, which runs 
as follows: 
Him . . . they found assaying [to] forge 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams 
Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits, that from pure blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure, then raise 
At least distempered, discontented thoughts 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires . . . 
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which were introduced by our Religious Sects; and many out- 
landish phrases, which several Writers, and Translators, in that 
great hurry, brought in, and made free as they pleased. . . .” *° 
As a result of this confusion in the use of terms, the Royal 
Society, he remarks, ‘ did not regard the credit of Names, but 
Things: rejecting or approving nothing because of the title 
which it bears. . . .”*t When he comes to discuss “ Their 
Manner of Discourse ” ** he notes that they have been “ most 
sollicitous [sic] in regard to it, because: 

. unless they had been very watchful to keep in due temper, 
the whole spirit and vigour of their design, had been soon eaten out, 
by the luxury and redundance of speech. The ill effects of this 
superfluity of talking, have already overwhelmed most other Arts 
and Professions. . .. Nothing may be sooner obtain’d than this 
vicious abundance of Phrase, this trick of Metaphors, this volubility 
of Tongue, which makes so great a noise in the World. . . .** 


But they have agreed upon a style which corrects these evils, he 
says: 

They have, therefore been most rigorous in putting in execution, 
the only Remedy, that can be found for this extravagance: and 
that has been, a constant Resolution, to reject all the amplifications, 
digressions, and swellings of style: to return back to primitive 
purity, and shortness, when men deliver’d so many things, almost 
in an equal number of words... .** 


To illustrate that the Royal Society meant what it said when 
it demanded “ so many things almost in an equal number of 
words,” Bishop Sprat explains how the reports of the Society, 
called “ Histories ” are collected “ by the plainest Method and 
from the plainest Information . .. from .. . experienc’d Men 
of the most unaffect’d, and most unartificial kinds of life.” By 
“ experienc’d ” the Bishop meant, of course, practical men. He 
then proceeds to give a number of samples of such “ Histories,” 
from which are taken the following sentences illustrating the 
style of reporting: 


In the Month of May the Oysters cast their Spaun (which the 
Dredgers call their Spat;) it is like a drop of candle, and about the 


°° Thomas Sprat. The History of the Royal Society (London, 1667), p. 42. 
*1 Tbid., p. 105. 88 Tbid., pp. 111-112. 
82 Part 2, Section 20. °4 Tbid., p. 113. 
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bigness of a half-penny. The Spat cleaves to Stones, old Oyster- 
shells, pieces of Wood, and such like things, at the bottom of the 
Sea, which they call Cultch. .. .*° 


The use of words which may be identified with things, in full 
accordance with the Society’s instructions, is here plainly 
evident. 

But attention to things to the exclusion of words, which the 
Royal Society both preached and practiced, “soon grew to an 
excess ” as Bacon remarked of the opposite tendency a century 
earlier. Consequently it, too, was condemned—and by no less 
a person than the satirist Swift. Readers will recall the passage 
in Gulliver’s Travels, Book 3, the Voyage to Laputa, where 
Gulliver visits the Grand Academy, a generally recognized 
satire on the Royal Society. Section four of the fifth chapter 
entitled “ Gulliver’s visit to the Laboratories of the Grand 
Academy of Lagado,” gives an account of a device for framing 
a universal language. 





The other project was a scheme for entirely abolishing all words 
whatsoever; and this was urged as a great advantage in point of 
health as well as brevity. . . . An expedient was therefore offered, 
that since words are only names for things, it would be more con- 
venient for all men to carry about them such things as were neces- 
sary to express the particular business they are to discourse on .. . 
many of the most learned and wise adhere to the new scheme of 
expressing themselves by things.*® 


Here Swift, satirizing the style of the Royal Society, picks up 
for special attention Bishop Sprat’s phrase “so many things 
almost in an equal number of words,” and produces one of the 
most delightful passages in his book. Noticeable also are the 
side glance at Bacon’s “ words are only images of matter ” and 
Hobbes’s emphasis on concrete words in Swift’s phrase, “ words 
are only names for things.” 

Thus a simple pair of words, used technically by classical 
writers on rhetoric, was picked up in the seventeenth century, 
expanded into a commentary on style, made a rallying cry for 
the new plain style, adopted by the Royal Society, and was 


°’ From “ The History of the Generation and Ordering of Greenoysters, commonly 
called Colchester-Oysters.” IJbid., p. 307. 

86 Jonathan Swift, Gulliver’s Travels (Edited by G. Ravenscroft Dennis). In 
Prose Works of Jonathan Swift (London, 1899), 8. 192, 193. 
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finally laid low by the trenchant pen of Swift. Or was it? 
Perhaps it was only scotched; for the semantic writers have 
resurrected the spirit of the phrase when they point out the 
dangers of “ high order abstractions” and agree with Hobbes 
that the use of words which have no communicable meaning 
leads to absurdity and madness. They praise “ pointer-words,” 
that is, words which stand for things, as did the Royal Society. 
And once more the poet comments—a modern Beaumont this 
time, writing another essay on the true form of English poetry. 
So Carl Shapiro brings the wheel full circle when in his Essay 
on Rime he writes: *" 


The question is one of language. No conception 
Too far removed from literal position 

Can keep its body. Ideas are no more words 
Than phoenixes are birds. The metaphysician 
Deals with ideas as words, the poet with things, 
For in the poet’s mind the phoenix sings. 


Thus perhaps in spite of Swift’s strictures, the words of Quin- 
tilian are still in point, “ Curam ergo verborum rerum volo esse 
sollicitudinem.” 


University of North Carolina 


*7 Carl Shapiro, Essay on Rime (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945), p. 1. 
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COLERIDGE ON “TASTE ” 
By Howarp Hatt Creep 


The critic who believes that he judges works of literature on 
a firm basis of principles faces immediately the task of demon- 
strating that some guiding standard of aesthetic choices is 
possible. And Coleridge wrote criticism in an age that viewed 


_the problem of “ taste ” as a central problem for critical discus- 


sion; taste as a touchstone of poetry was important enough in 
the eighteenth century to give a name to a “ school ” of English 
critics. Coleridge came at the end of a period that produced, 
among other similar titles, Francis Hutcheson’s An Inquiry into 
the Originals of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (1725), 
Alexander Gerard’s An Essay on Taste (1756), Archibald 
Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste (1790) , 
Richard Payne Knight’s An Analytical Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Taste (1805): the titles themselves are sufficient 
indication of the primary interest of this group of eighteenth- 
century aestheticians. 

The designation of a “ School of Taste ” seems to imply that 
there was in the eighteenth century a group of critics agreed 
upon critical tenets; but the implication is misleading, and 
scholarly attempts at enumerating the “fundamental prin- 
ciples ” to which various adherents of the so-called school were 
at various times committed end invariably in catalogues that 
are at best tentative and altogether arbitrary. Hutcheson, for 
example, who was Shaftesbury’s disciple, agreed with the em- 
piricists that taste is cultivated through experience; but he 
defined taste as a faculty that is innate and universal. He fol- 
lowed Shaftesbury in making a close analogy of morality and 
art, taste being for the aesthetician what the conscience is for 
the moralist, and he described what he called the “ inner sense ” 
of beauty as operating without the aid of knowledge. His 
theory provided a basis for later aestheticians who made “ sen- 
sibility ” a more important factor than judgment in critical 
evaluations. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to investigate the many 


5 143 
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influences that the writers included in the “School of Taste” 
exercised on Coleridge. But it will be apparent that their choice 
of a central problem for critical discussion was bound to have its 
effect on a critic who began his career in the eighteenth century. 
Coleridge was involved almost instantly in a discussion of taste. 


1 


Coleridge’s criticism sometimes takes on a de gustibus caste, 
and he disclaims from youth to maturity any interest in be- 
coming dictatorial in matters of taste. “I never wished to 
establish my judgment on the throne of critical despotism,” 
he writes Southey in 1794;* and in 1796 he cautions Thelwall 
against attempting to legislate against the poets: 


But why so violent against metaphysics in poetry? Is not Aken- 
side’s a metaphysical poem? Perhaps you do not like Akenside? 
Well, but I do, and so do a great many others. Why pass an act of 
uniformity against poets? I received a letter from a very sensible 
friend abusing love verses; another blaming the introduction of 
politics, ‘as wider from true poetry than the equator from the poles.’ 
‘Some for each’ is my motto. That poetry pleases which interests. 
My religious poetry interests the religious, who read it with rapture. 
Why? Because it awakes in them all the associations with a love of 
future existence, etc.? 


“ You and I my dear Thelwall,” he adds in a later letter, “ hold 
different creeds in poetry as religion. N’importe!”* As late as 
1823, commenting on the second of the “ prudential aphorisms ” 
in the Aids to Reflection, he is carefully distinguishing “ quan- 
tity ” from “ quality * in matters of taste: 


Pleasure . . . consists in the harmony between the specific ex- 
citability of a living creature, and the exciting causes correspondent 
thereto. Considered therefore exclusively in and for itself, the only 
question is quantum, not quale? How much on the whole? the 
contrary, that is, the painful and disagreeable, having been sub- 
tracted. The quality is a matter of taste: et de gustibus non est 
disputandum. No man can judge for another.‘ 


1 Letters (ed. E. H. Coleridge, New York, 1896), 1. 92. 

® Ibid., p. 163. 

8 Ibid., p. 179. 

* Complete Works (ed. W. G. T. Shedd, New York, 1853), 1. 143. This edition is 
hereafter cited as Works. 
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This does not mean, however, that Coleridge is arguing for 
the bankruptcy of criticism. In 1802 he sends Sotheby capsule 
instructions about how to be a critic: “ Be minute, and assign 
your reasons often, and your first impressions always, and then 
blame or praise. I care not which, I shall be gratified.” ° First 
impressions always should not go unnoticed: Coleridge is not 
confusing aesthetics and criticism. That is to say, in Coleridge’s 
critical theory the aesthetic reaction registers likes and dislikes 
instinctively; taste is a “faculty ” and, although it is subject 
to improvement, it must be trusted if the critical logic that 
follows is to be of any worth. For once the aesthetic faculty has 
operated to accept or reject a given work of art, reasons must 
be assigned for praising or damning, else there can be no com- 
munication concerning matters of art. The sense of beauty, in 
Coleridge’s theory, is “ implicit knowledge—a silent communi- 
cation of the spirit with the spirit of Nature, not without 
consciousness, though with the consciousness not successively 
unfolded.” * But criticism must be articulate; there can be no 
silent communication among men. The critic must leave the 
realm of pure aesthetics and enter the realm of logic. And 
Coleridge has a method for arriving at the reasons behind 
critical evaluations of literature: it is the method of close read- 
ing. A month after sending Sotheby the lesson in method, he 
shows him the method in practice. He has been reading 
Sotheby’s “ Orestes,” which he admires; now he sends a sheet 
of “ minutiae minutissimae ”’: 

After I had looked at the building with something of the eye of an 
architect, to turn myself into a fly, and creep over it with animal- 
cular feet, and peer microscopically at the sandgrit of it’s component 
Stones—this may give you no great idea of my Taste, but I am 
persuaded, it will please you as proof of the weal, with which I read, 
while I read. . . . How deeply I admire the Tragedy, and how 


sincerely, I flatter myself, I shall prove to you in proving that I 
understand it.” 


This is the approach that Coleridge believes the good critic 
must make, and it presupposes critical principles. In Chapter 


5 Letters, 1. 402. 

®°Ms. Semina Rerum; quoted in J. H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (New 
York, 1930), pp. 204-5. 

7 Unpublished Letters (ed. E. L. Griggs, 1933), 1. 212-183. 
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XXI of the Biographia he repeats the injunction to those who 
make a profession of criticism: the only literary investigation 
that he will call “ fair and philosophical ” is one 


in which the critic announces and endeavors to establish the prin- 
ciples, which he holds for the foundation of poetry in general, with 
the specification of these in their application to the different classes 
of poetry. Having thus prepared his canons of criticism for praise 
and condemnation, he would proceed to particularize the most strik- 
ing passages to which he deems them applicable, faithfully noticing 
the frequent or infrequent recurrence of similar merits or defects, 
and as faithfully distinguishing what is characteristic from what is 
accidental, or a mere flagging of the wing. Then if his premises be 
rational, his deductions legitimate, and his conclusions justly ap- 
plied, the reader, and possibly the poet himself, may adopt his 
judgement in the light of judgement and in the independence of 
free-agency. If he has erred, he presents his errors in a definite 
place and tangible form, and holds the torch and guides the way 
to their detection.® 


It is the critic’s right, Coleridge continues, to censure only 
*“ with the criticized work before him ” ; if he “ betrays, that he 
knows more of his author, than the author’s publications could 
have told him .. . his censure instantly becomes personal injury, 
his sarcasms personal insults.” ° Coleridge concerns himself in 
° Ibid., p. 97. 

several places in Chapter II of the Biographia with the kind of 
close reading that looks for consistency in poetic images, and he 
reports that in one of his lectures he analyzed some of Pope’s 
lines “sentence by sentence, and almost word by word” to 
show that although separate images might give pleasure, the 
collective meaning was nonsense. That he feels that such close 
reading is uncommon is apparent in his account of the impres- 
sion made by his analysis: “ The impression on the audience in 
general was sudden and evident: and a number of enlightened 
and highly educated persons, who at different times afterwards 
addressed me on the subject, expressed their wonder that Truth 
so obvious should not have struck them before.” *° 


® Biographia Literaria (ed. J. Shawcross, 1907), 2. 85. All subsequent references 
to the Biographia are to this edition. 
10 Tbid., 1. 26-7. 
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2 


Coleridge believes, then, in a criticism that keeps its eye on 
the poem; and his criterion for excellence has its beginning in an 
Aristotelian “ organic unity,” a unity of parts fitted together to 
make a satisfactory whole. He recognizes, however, that Ari- 
stotle’s “rules” were “abstracted and generalized from the 
composition of Aeschylus, Sophocles and other Greek poets ”; 
he censures the French critics who fail to see that all Aristotle 
developed was a method and not a static set of rules to be 
treated as “ ends to which all the parts of every tragedy were to 
be adapted as means.” He will grant that Aristotle made a 
science of criticism, but it is a science that was lost and not 
restored until “ the time when it was seen that an examination 
and appreciation of the end was necessarily antecedent to the 
formation of the rules, supplying at once the principle of the 
rules themselves, and of their application to the given sub- 
ject.” ** “Could a rule be given from without, poetry would 
cease to be poetry and sink into a mechanic art .. . the rules of 
the IMAGINATION are themselves the very powers of growth 
and production. Coleridge insists that “we must have 
ascertained what the end is, before we can determine what the 
rules ought to be ”; * there must be deductions from the facts. 
This is the method of Aristotle and the classical rhetoricians. 
It is also Kant’s method, and Coleridge probably adopted it 
from Kant: those who are interested in totaling up Coleridge’s 
indebtedness to German idealism would do well to include it 
as a significant borrowing. For although he nowhere offers an 
explicit statement of the resolution, Coleridge finally resolves 
the troublesome “ antinomy of taste” in the way Kant does. 

Kant’s statement of the antinomy is as follows: 


99 12 


(1) Thesis. The judgement of taste is not based upon concepts; 
for otherwise it would admit of controversy (would be determinable 
by proofs) . 

(2) Antithesis. The judgement of taste is based on concepts; for 
otherwise, despite its diversity, we could not quarrel about it (we 
could not claim for our judgement the necessary assent of others) ." 


11 Ms. Logic; quoted in Alice D. Snyder, Coleridge on Logic and Learning (1929), 


p. 110. 
13 Biog. Lit., 1. 65. 
*9 Tbid.,. 1. 22: 


* Critique of Judgement (trans. J. H. Bernard, London, 1914), p. 231. 
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Arguing always from a given fact to the necessary conditions 
behind the fact, Kant is saying in the thesis that there can be 
no hard and fast standard in matters of taste; if there were, it 
could be used as an infallible measuring rod, in the judging of 
poetry for example, to prove immediately the excellence or 
lack of excellence of a given poem. And the intelligent critic 
knows that this cannot be done. Yet, moving to the antithesis, 
Kant finds that if there were no assumed standard, there could 
be no disputes about matters of taste. And critics do argue the 
merits of poems and other works of art: there must be an as- 
sumed standard of some kind or the arguing would never begin. 
Both propositions, then, must be true, but there need be no 
contradiction: Kant resolves thesis and antithesis by showing 
that the “concepts” referred to in the thesis take on a new 
meaning in the antithesis, a meaning entirely different from 
that of the thesis. In the thesis the concepts are empirical, 
formed from an examination of instances; and there are no such 
generally accepted grounds of judgment. In the antithesis the 
concepts are transcendental concepts that must be assumed as 
a necessary condition to a factual situation: a supersensible 
idea of perfection is implicit in all arguments concerning poems 
and other art objects. To summarize, in the words of a recent 
interpreter of Kant: 

... ‘concept’ in the thesis means definite concept, or one repre- 
sentable in experience, whereas transcendental concepts, resting on 
feeling, are not susceptible of definite presentation. In so far as the 
antithesis refers to such an indefinite concept—namely, the un- 
defined and undefinable idea of a supersensible substratum of 
humanity in us—its argument is equally valid with the thesis; and 
this accounts for the fact that, while nobody cares to dispute 


about mere sensations, éverybody defends his judgment of taste 
vigorously.1® 


Coleridge accepts with Kant the usefulness of a “ transcend- 
ental” concept built out of experience and yet going beyond 
experience; ** in the Ms. Logic, which he dictated during the 


*° H. C. Sanborn, “ Aesthetics and Civilization,” Peabody Journal of Education, 
1 (1923-23). 129. 

*® Coleridge really goes farther than Kant, of course, since Kant is simply estab- 
lishing a method and considering ideas as “regulative” only, while Coleridge con- 
siders ideas as “ constitutive ” and actual. 
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1820’s, he contrasts it with the useless mysticism of “ transcend- 
ent” philosophy: 

Transcendental knowledge is that by which we endeavor to climb 
above our experience into its sources by an analysis of our intel- 
lectual faculties, still however standing as it were on the shoulders 
of our experience; while transcendent philosophy would consist in 
the attempt to grasp at objects beyond the reach of hand or eye or 
all the artificial aids and as it were prolongations of eye and hand— 
of objects therefore the existence of which, if they did exist, the 
human mind has no means of ascertaining.’” 


When he assumes the de gustibus attitude, Coleridge is look- 
_ ing upon critical standards as empirical concepts. He will grant 
the efficacy of Aristotle’s critical method, but he realizes that 
it is only a method, that generalizations abstracted from a 
single poem or from all the poems of a single age will not be the 
generalizations that come out of an investigation of another 
poem or of another age. He believes, however, that there must 
be a standard for criticism: “ he finds it, not in the poem but 
in the mind of the poet. The ideal poet (and for Coleridge the 
closest approximation is Shakespeare) makes his standard as he 
makes his poem; this is the transcendental standard, “ undefined 
and undefinable,” yet genuine because every man has in him the 
idea of a perfected humanity, a perfect artist. Aroused from 
lethargic unawareness, all men, by the very fact of common 
humanity, can read and recognize the evidences that a true 
creative mind has produced a literary masterpiece. Unfortu- 
nately, in most men the “ inner sense ” of taste has been dulled 
by disuse; *® unless latent insights are exercised there is little 
use in attempting to discuss poetry with them, since argument 


*7 Quoted in Snyder, op. cit., p. 119. Coleridge also makes the distinction in 
Chapter XII of the Biographia: Objects of human knowledge “on the other side 
of the spontaneous consciousness” are in the “domain of Pure philosophy ”; 
knowledge of them he calls transcendental knowledge “in order to discriminate it 
at once, both from mere reflection and representation on the one hand, and on the 
other from those flights of lawless speculation which, abandoned by all distinct 
consciousness, because transgressing the bounds and purposes of our intellectual 
faculties, are justly condemned, as transcendent” (Biog. Lit., 1. 164). 

** Collier reports that before the lectures of 1811-12 Coleridge said that “ some- 
thing of the kind was much needed, in order to settle people’s notions as to what 
was, or was not good poetry, and who was, or was not a good poet” (Shakespearean 
Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor, 1930, 2. 46). 

7° <* All men are poets in their way,” Coleridge writes Southey in 1801, “ tho’ for 
the most part their ways are damned bad ones” (Letters, 1. 184). 
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concerning the fine arts with minds lacking development of the 
faculty of taste becomes only a “ desecration.” *° A few superior 
minds develop the faculty to a high degree: Coleridge is con- 
vinced that Thelwall’s nerves “ are exquisite electrometers of 
taste,’ and Dorothy Wordsworth too has a taste that is “a 
perfect electrometer.” ** The Reverend John Estlin invites 
confidence “ in the soundness of his Taste ”; * John Hookham 
Frere has “the purest and manliest Taste ” of all Coleridge’s 
friends.** But in most minds taste lies dormant and must be 
awakened to a recognition that there can be a principle for 
judging poetry; Coleridge never tires of pointing out that the 
reading public of his day needs its taste improved. “ Sonnets 
are scarely fit for the hard gaze of the public,” he remarks to 
Southey in 1794.°* “These are AwEFuL Times!” he writes 
Poole in 1810, noting that Addison and Steele in the Spectator, 
by popularizing reading, had “innocently contributed to the 
general taste for unconnected writing. ... In the present age, 
whatever flatters the mind in its ignorance of its ignorance, 
tends to aggravate that ignorance, and, I apprehend, does on 
the whole do more harm than good.” ** “ With the commence- 
ment of a Public,’ he observes to John Murray in 1814, 
“commences the degradation of the Goop and the Brautt- 
FruL—both fade and retire by the accidentally AGREEABLE.” *° 

Coleridge’s conception of a close alliance between the faculty 
of imagination and a moral consciousness is apparent through- 
out his discussion of Shakespeare. The prime characteristic of 
the imagination, as he finally determines it, is the interpretive 
power that shows in the external world a spiritual principle; and 
this faculty, at its highest in Shakespeare, Coleridge makes an 
important factor in the determination of public taste. Since 
Coleridge emphasizes “ the close and reciprocal connection of 
just taste with pure morality,” *’ he will make of the true poet 
(and the true critic) a moralist as well as a philosopher. Taste 
may spring merely from caprice or fashionable imitation, and 
genius can create taste of this kind for itself; but of greater im- 


2° Biog. Lit., 2. 225. *4 Letters, 1. 127. 
*1 Letters, 1. 218 and note. 25 Thid., 2. 557. 
*2 Unpublished Letters, 1. 36. °° Ibid., p. 626. 
28 Ibid., 2. 170. 27 Works, 4. 52. 
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portance and more dangerous is that taste which arises from 
more “ heart-rooted causes ”: the growth of a sense and love 
of the ludicrous and the “ security, comparative equability, and 
ever increasing sameness of human life.” ** It is the last that is 
the more distinct cause of diseased taste: men, from long pas- 
sive-looking at objects, see nothing more than the finite; the 
public mind sinks into a “ dead palsy ” that makes difficult the 
poet’s task of interpreting the infinite, of pointing to nature’s 
symbolism in cold actualities. It becomes the function of genius 
to give a sight of truth to men who have been blind, and here, 
Coleridge believes, lies the final greatness of Shakespeare: much 
of the “ indefinite all,” but for this one great poet’s “ living 
comment and interpretation,” would “ remain for ever a sealed- 
up volume, a deep well without a wheel or windlass.” * 

Coleridge sets out to teach critical principles to the general 
public, but he seems finally to resign himself to accepting as a 
fact that only the poets will profit in any great degree from the 
teaching. There are too many sponges “ who absorb all they 
read, and return it nearly in the same state, only a little 
dirtied ”; there are too many “ who retain nothing, and are 
content to get through a book for the sake of getting through 
the time”; there are too many strain-bags “who retain merely 
the dregs of what they read.” *° He describes at one time the 
critic’s relation to the general reading public as that of “a 
Physician who prescribes exercise with the dumb bells to a 
Patient paralytic in both arms,” ** and he is forced to the con- 
clusion that “the ultimate end of criticism is much more to 
establish the principles of writing, than to furnish rules how to 
pass judgement on what has been written by others.” ** He 
would no more trust a literary democracy than he would a 
political democracy; it is the prerogative of “ poetic genius to 
distinguish by parental instinct its proper offspring from the 
changelings, which the gnomes of vanity or the fairies of fashion 
may have laid in its cradle or called by its names.” ** 


°8 Shaks. Crit., 1. 209. 

°° Ibid., p. 210. *1 Unpublished Letters, 2. 22. 

5° Ibid., 2. 264. 2 Biog. Lit., 2. 63. 

58 Tbid., 64. Coleridge seems to believe sincerely that usable principles by which 
the poet may regulate his own style can be found and learned: the poet’s style will 
be regulated “by the principles of grammar, logic, psychology. In one word by 
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Coleridge’s early essays on taste in Felia Farley’s Bristol 
Journal are “ On the Principles of Genial Criticism,” ** and he 
insists in Chap XVIII of the Biographia that true taste makes 
genial discriminations. 8° This is the German use of the word 
genial, “pertaining to genius”: *° Coleridge is identifying 
literary taste with the kind of genius that has productive imagi- 
nation and creates poetry. The few really good critics are men 
of taste and therefore, in a sense, poets themselves; *’ the reader 
with the same kind of universal experience that is in the poet 
actually re-performs the poetic activity, and this is Coleridge’s 
explanation for genuine pleasure in reading. 

Yet Coleridge persists in his efforts to arouse in his readers 
an understanding of literary principles. “ What are things 
bottomed on?” is a question he asks as often as Locke and 
Hume; and he never allows his pessimism concerning the 
“ teachableness ” of the public to diminish the fervent prose- 
lytizing of his ideas in criticism. It is the object of The Friend 
“to establish, elucidate, and recommend principle instead of 
mere expediency—and therefore Principles: principles in taste 

(poetry, prose, painting, music, dress, etc., etc., etc.) principles 
in private morality—principles in geneva religion, as distinct 
from superstition, from enthusiasm, and from atheism.” * He 
defines the object of his life’s work as that of drawing “ the 
attention of the Country to Principle and Principles instead of 
mere Expedience and prudential maxims in everything — in 
Literature, in the fine Arts, in Morals, in religion, in Legislation, 
and in international Law.” *° “ How can common truths be made 
permanently interesting,” te asks Wordsworth in 1815, “ but by 
being bottomed on our common nature? ” *° 


such a knowledge of the facts, material and spiritual, that most appertain to his 
art, as, if it have been governed by good sense, and rendered instinctive by habit, 
becomes the representative and reward of our past conscious reasonings, insights, 
and conclusions, and acquires the name of Taste” (Ibid., pp. 63-64). 

°4 The italics are mine. 85 Biog. Lit., 2. 64. 

56 That Coleridge’s use of the word in this sense antedates the citation in the 
Oxford English Dictionary by at least eleven years is pointed out by J. Isaacs, 
“ Coleridge’s Critical Terminology,” Essays and Studies, 30 (1936). 101. 

®7 The idea that only a poet can be a good critic of poetry is, of course, as old as 
Plato. 

*8 Unpublished Letters, 1. 455. 


®° Tbid., p. 457. *° Ibid., p. 463. 
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Still leaning heavily on Kantean transcendentalism, Coleridge 
sets up a hierarchy of the senses to explain why taste—rather 
than touch, smell, sound, or sight—has become the “ singularly 
happy and appropriate metaphor,” borrowed “from the pre- 
gustatores of the old Roman Banquet,” to indicate a sensitive- 
ness to the beautiful.‘ When he approaches the problem in the 
essay “ On the Principles of Genial Criticism,” he begins with a 
definition of “ beauty,” carefully distinguishing it from the 
’ “merely agreeable.” *? The beautiful “ arises from the perceived 
harmony of an object, whether sight or sound,** with the inborn 
and constitutive rules of the judgement and imagination: and it 
is always intuitive ”; ** it is “ that in which the many, still seen 
as many, becomes one ”; it is “ Multéity in Unity.” * Beauty is 
harmony: it is not to be confused with the agreeable, although 
it may have as a component part one species of the agreeable, 
“that namely which is naturally consonant with our senses by 
the pre-established harmony between nature and the human 
mind.” *® The beautiful must be pleasing for its own sake; 
“that which is not pleasing for its own sake, but by connection 
or association with some other thing, separate or separable from 
it, is neither beautiful, nor capable of being a component part of 
Beauty: though it may greatly increase the sum of our 
pleasure.” 4 

Coleridge lists an “ ascending scale” of the senses: “The 
smell is less sensual and more sentient than mere feeling, the 
taste than the smell, and the eye than the ear ”; and “ between 
the ear and the taste exists the chasm or break, which divides 
the beautiful and the element of beauty from the merely agree- 
able.” *® The distinction is between the organic and the mixed 


‘ 


“ Biog. Lit., 2. 236. 

42 Till it could be determined what beauty was,” Coleridge writes Daniel Stuart 
in 1814; “ whether it was beauty merely because it pleased, or pleased because it 
was beauty, it would have been as absurd to talk of general principles of taste, 
as of taste” (Letters, 2. 634). 

*° Because only those objects that belong to the ear and eye “ are susceptible of 
distinction of parts” (Biog. Lit., 2. 248). 

“* Tbid., p. 233. 

*° Ibid., p. 282. “7 Ibid., p. 236. 

** Ibid., p. 233. “8 Ibid., p. 238. 
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senses. The organic senses—the eye and the ear—present ob- 
jects “as distinct from the perception ”; the mixed senses — 
touch, smell, taste—blend “ the perception with the sense of the 
object.” *° The eye and ear are passive instruments, holding 
objects away from the subjective consciousness of the perceiver; 
touch, smell, and taste “ appear in part passive,” but “ combine 
with the perception of the outward object a distinct sense of our 
own life.” °° And for one who believes that the aesthetic sense 
must allow the mind to be conscious of the inner harmony of 
the materials presented to it, the operation of the mixed senses 
represents, obviously enough, exactly the kind of fusion of 
subject and object that the theory demands. Coleridge makes 
clear why taste is a better choice for the metaphor than touch 
or smell: 


Taste, therefore as opposed to vision and sound, will teach us to 
expect in its metaphorical use a certain reference of any given ob- 
ject to our own being, and not merely a distinct notion of the object 
as in itself, or in its independent properties. From the sense of 
touch, on the other hand, it is distinguishable by adding to this 
reference to our vital being some degree of enjoyment, or—the con- 
trary—some perceptible impulse from pleasure or pain to com- 
placency or dislike. The sense of smell, indeed, might perhaps have 
furnished a metaphor of the same import with that of taste; but the 
latter was naturally chosen by the majority of civilized nations on 
account of the greater frequency, importance, and dignity of its 
employment or exertion in human nature.** 


Taste is the name given to the inner sense that perceives the 
harmony of the materials presented to the mind; as applied to 
literature and the fine arts (“ objects of the more purely organic 
senses, and of our moral sense ”’) , it is an intellectual perception, 
else it would be “ a definition of taste in its primary rather than 
in its metaphorical sense.” Taste is “ an intellectual perception 
of any object blended with a distinct reference to our own 
sensibility of pain or pleasure, or vice versa, a sense of enjoy- 
ment or dislike co-instantaneously combined with, and appear- 
ing to proceed from, some intellectual perception of the 
object.” ** The critic as a man of taste is concerned not only 
with the disinterested moment of pure aesthetic delight; if he 


*° Ibid., p. 247. 52 Ibid. 
5° Ibid., p. 248. 5? Ibid. 
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were, the eye and ear would be the perfect instruments. He is 
concerned also with logic and ethics; intellect and will must be 
added to emotion. Coleridge is finally defining taste as the 
conscious fusion of a knowing subject and a knowable object, 
which is the highest creative act possible among men. And the 
philosophical background for the definition, whatever its 
sources,”* is not “ romantic ” nonsense, but a valid preliminary 
to a theory of the nature of poetry. 


Birmingham-Southern College. 


53 Tn the preface of my metaphysical works, I should say—‘ once for all, read 
Kant, Fichte, &c., and then you will trace, or if you are on the hunt, track me’” 
(Anima Poetae, ed. E. H. Coleridge, Boston, 1895, p. 106). 
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